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If Livestock Growers of the West had been skep- 
tical and felt it was in any way risky to ship to the 
DENVER MARKET, it would not have grown to the 
proportions that it is today. 


DENVER’S geographical location directly between 
the large producing and feeding sections of the West 
and the consuming centers of the East is a Naiural— 
it is the perfect trading post for buyers and sellers 
alike to meet on common ground at the minimum of 
expense for both. 


Don’t be a supporter of a 
dual system of marketing, 
but ship your stock to the 
DENVER open public mar. 
ket when it is ready and 
be assured of receiving 
full market value. 
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- STEWART 2- Man Portable Shearer 


SOMnES WITH ENGINE AND GRINDER - 





SET IT UP ANYWHERE 


Convenient base and three-section joint- 
ed shafts same as used on Stewart Custom 
Shearer. Hundreds of units in use with 
this special shaft prove it unequalled for 
easy, convenient operation under all con- 
ditions—in the back end of a truck or any 
platform two feet or more above ground 
level. Compact, light in weight, easily 
transported anywhere, here is the ideal 
auxiliary equipment for a big plant or com- 
plete for a team of two custom shearers. 
Famous make engine is the last word in 


easy starting, reliability and economy. 
Elimination of cones, clutches, etc., and 


LATEST E-B SHEARS development of new type engine make pos- 


CAST IRON DISC GRINDER Te sible the low price of this new Stewart 


Similar machine in single units, . — 
Two latest Stewart E-B wide handpieces $94.50 f.o.b. Salt Lake City TWORian Seems Sense Soe See 


with four wide combs and eight wide cut- price of any comparable equipment. Low- 
ters are included. Special heavy duty grinder with two 13-inch est upkeep cost of any shearing gear on the market. See 
cast iron discs, cement brush, emery circles, etc. Latest Catalog GE-2. Shipping weight, 250 pounds. Price....... -$175.00 
Stewart Positive Drive V-Belt Gear. f.o.b. Salt Lake City. 





LOW COST 





For The Best In Shearing Equipment Of All Kinds . . . See The Stewart Line Of Shears, Combs, Cutters, Grinders 





Made and Guaranteed by CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY : 51 Years Making Quality Products 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 5600 ROOSEVELT RD.,CHICAGO,ILL. e WESTERN OFFICE: 224 S. W. TEMPLE ST.,SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


kK A N ~ A + THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGH- 


TER POINT IN THE UNITED 


Cl i . w= STATES AND THE CENTRAL 


WESTERN MARKET WITH LARG- 
“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all sec- EST AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUT- 


tions and from some sections not served by other 
markets. 
Since offerings at Kansas City get the full ING POWER. 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around best 
distributing facilities, it is to the advantage of 
every western producer to market in Kansas City. « 








The Nation Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center 
| Buys Livestock at 


Kansas City 


of Demand—Not on the Edge of It 

















Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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Sheep Industry Conditions 
And Washington 


EATHER and range conditions are reported as (ully 

up to normal in most of the range sheep country. 
Some local areas are short of rain, and others have con- 
siderable excess. It is too early in the year to say whether 
feed conditions will show sufficient improvement to cause 
government officials to recognize that ranges are not “over- 
grazed.” 

Orders for fall weights of woolen goods are behind 
schedule, and manufacturers are running light and going 
very slowly on taking over from dealers contracts for 1940 
clips. The wool trade expects a real mill demand later on, 
and has been quite active in buying shorn wools at prices 
considerably higher than last year, but still below import 
parity. With no Australian wools available for American 
mills, parity can only be computed on quotations for the 
foreign wools remaining on hand from last winter’s impor- 
tations. 

A special article in this issue discusses possibilities of 
wool duty changes since the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Arizona and California spring lambs at the markets are 
doing slightly better than one year ago. Their carcasses at 
New York are somewhat below quotations for this time 
last year. A few early Idahos have reached the market. 


The new crop promises to come out in much better condi- 
tion than last year, but what the summer prices will be is 
of course hard to foresee. With higher wool and pelt values, 
and even the same meat demand, it is not unreasonable to 
expect higher figures, particularly in comparison with last 
August when good and choice lambs at Chicago averaged 
$8.66. In selling lambs, however, growers have less chance 
to make prices than they have with their wool. 


The April wool and lamb markets are reported in un- 
usually interesting fashion in this issue by Mr. Fawcett and 
Mr. Poole. 


On the whole, it looks as though 1940 should enable 
the sheepmen to whittle something off their debts. Inter- 
national and national affairs provide great uncertainty. 
Election years are less upsetting to business than formerly, 
and important questions of national finances, taxes and 
markets will be settled by November results. While the 
Congress weakened on {its early ideas of reducing govern- 


ment expenditures, the idea of economy is gaining strength, 
and is sure to be taken more seriously after the elections. 

The appropriation of 200 million dollars for parity pay- 
ments on corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco was finally 
agreed to by the House after having rejected it some weeks 
ago. 


The conference report on the Wheeler-Lea transporta- 
tion bills seemed scheduled to become law but lost out in the 
House by a fairly close vote as a result of labor opposition. 
Further attempts at compromise are being made. The con- 
ference report on the transportation bills would improve 
the position of shippers and short railroad lines in respect 
to though routes and opening of gateways by the granting 
of joint line rates. 


The majority leaders have not yet permitted the House 
of Representatives to vote on the fabric labeling bill. Mr. 
J. B. Wilson, who is still in Washington, reports that the 
opposition is very active, but that assurance has been given 
that a vote will be taken before adjournment. 


The Logan-Walter Bill has passed the House, and its 
chances in the Senate look to be about 50-50. This measure 
was endorsed by the National Wool Growers Association. 
It would permit appeal to courts from administrative rulings 
of all government agencies except the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Department of State. 


The several bills for amendment of the Farm Credits 
Act seemed to be stymied, though it is probable that interest 
on land bank loans may be fixed at three and one half per 
cent for five years. 


The Barden Bill to amend the Wages and Hours Law 
finally was defeated in the House by the good old army 
game of voting so many additions that even the author was 
compelled to oppose resulting accumulation. 


Senator Hayden introduced $.3869 which would give to. 
states having National Parks, 25 per cent of all motor and 
other fees collected from visitors. 


Senator O’Mahoney has propose“ that power be given 
to Federal Courts to review all quesuons of law and fact 
in matters affecting government lands, or their use, oil 
leases and other cases which the Senator considers would 
not be covered by the Logan-Walter Bill. 
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The Johnson Grazing Bill 


EARINGS were held on April 29 

before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture on a bill introduced on 
March 7 by Senator Ed Johnson of 
Colorado. 

This three-section bill relates entirely 
to grazing on national forests and was 
introduced at the request of the legis- 
lative committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. Presi- 
dent Brock and William Wright of 
Nevada testified at the hearings. 

There was light discussion of the 
first two sections, which are calculated 
to require that the Forest Service shall 
provide for elections of grazing boards 
to advise the grazing officials instead 
of leaving such arrangement to the 
discretion of the officials as at present. 


The discussion related to the follow- 
ing language of section three of the bill: 

No fully commensurate permittee, com- 
plying with the rules and regulations of the 
Secretary, shall be denied a full renewal of 
permit unless the Secretary finds such 
action necessary in the interest of permanent 
public welfare for the proper correlation of 
grazing with other uses or for the protection 
of range or other resources of the national 
forests. 

The Secretary of Agriculture reported 
his opposition to the above proposal, 
partly on the grounds that such law 
would allow appeals to courts in cases 
of canceling permits. 


During the hearings it was suggested 
that the present grazing rules and 
regulations be written into law, and 
that section 3 of the Taylor Grazing 
Act be also placed in the law under 
which national forests are created and 
administered. 

Provisions of the Taylor Act that 
govern the issuance of grazing licenses 
and permits, as written, have not been 
closely followed by the Grazing Serv- 
ice, apparently because such a course 
would deprive some stockmen of per- 
mits after long use of, and large depen- 
dence upon, public lands. The provi- 
sion has never been interpreted by 
courts except in part through the Red 
Canyon case decided by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. 


There is no prospect of enactment 


of the Johnson Bill by the present Con- 
gress. 

The last convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association took no 
action to propose legislation on forest 
grazing. The matter was discussed in 
committee, where a majority felt that 
all that is needed in the way of forest 
grazing boards could be secured under 
present law as well as through compul- 
sory legislation. The committee a!so 
decided that an effort to establish legal 
or vested grazing rights over the opposi- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture 
might result in a law that would be 
very injurious to many of the present 
holders of forest grazing permits. 

An analysis of the Taylor Act shows 
that permits to graze on the public 
domain have no stronger or better basis 
in law than have forest permits. The 
Taylor Act does provide that renewal 
of permits may not be denied, “if such 
denial will impair the value of the 
grazing unit of the permittee, when such 
unit is pledged as security for any bona 
fide loan.” 

However, the last lines of the same 
section of the Taylor Act, number 
three, also say: “Grazing privileges 
recognized and acknowledged shall be 
adequately safeguarded, but the crea- 
tion of a grazing district or the issuance 
of a permit pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act shall not create any right, 
title, interest, or estate in or to the 
lands.” 





Senate Favors Larger 
Predatory Animal Fund 


N increase of $325,000 in the ap- 

propriation for the Biological 
Survey’s project entitled “Control of 
Predatory Animals and Injurious 
Rodents” was approved by the Senate 
on May 2, through a motion by Sena- 
tor McCarran of Nevada. The budget 
estimate for the fiscal year 1940-41 was 
$675,000. 

For the present fiscal year, the last 
Congress voted $700,000 for this work, 
which was an increase of $50,000 
agreed to in conference after the Sen- 
ate had approved $750,000. The Bud- 
get estimate for 1939-40 was $650,000. 

This is the second time since 1930 


The National Wool Crowe; 


that the Senate has voted for the fyjj 
million dollars authorized in the act of 
that year. Judging from the remarks 
of Senator Hayden, who was in charg: 
of the Interior Department Appropria. 
tion bill in the Senate, the full one mil. 
lion dollars may not be voted by the 
conference committee. The Senate de. 
bate follows: 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on page 
124 of the bill there appears an item under 
the caption, Control of Predatory Animals 
and Injurious Rodents, * * $675,000, 
In line 18, I move to strike out $675,000” 
and insert ‘‘$1,000,000” in lieu thereof. 

Mr. President, by way of explanation, | 
may say that there is an authorized act of 
Congress providing for a program of $1,- 
000,000 a year for this work, for a period of 
10 years. The Department of the Interior, 
through the proper authority requested $1,- 
000,000 for carrying on this work, which is 
an all-important work on the open public 
domain, especially. 

It may be remembered by the Senate that 
some years ago there was enacted what is 
known as the Taylor Grazing Act, which 
put all public domain in the control of the 
Interior Department; and all the stock 
raisers on the open public domain are quite 
heavily assessed for the use of that domain. 
This amount of money is essential to prevent 
the raids of predatory animals on_ stock 
raised on the open public domain. 

The Department requested the sum of 
$1,000,000 for this purpose. The authoriza- 
tion act was passed some years ago; and | 
respectfully suggest that the sum of $1,000,- 
000 be inserted in lieu of $675,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I will say 
to the Senator from Nevada, as I said to 
the Senator from Connecticut, that I can- 
not make the point of order against his 
amendment, because it is authorized by law. 
I can take the matter to conference. I can- 
not guarantee the Senator that the conferees 
will agree to more than tht Budget estimate. 
If I remember correctly, $750,000 was ap- 
propriated last year. The amount now carried 
in the bill is about $75,000 less than the 
amount of last year. The appropriation was 
not a million dollars last year. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I understand, how- 
ever, that the chairman of the subcommittee, 
in view of the law authorizing the appropti- 
tion, does not object to the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I cannot object, because 
I cannot make the point of order; but I did 
not want the Senator to understand that if 
the amendment went to conference we 
might hope to secure the entire amount. We 
will do the best we can. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not know who 
may be on the conference committee. I hop: 
the author of the amendment may be on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obiection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada is agreed to. 
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Senate Investigation of 
Government Land Matters 


tgp E Resolution 241 by McCar- 
ran (Nevada) was approved by the 
Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys on April 10, in the following form: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete invest- 
igation of the purchase, withdrawal, and 
allocation of lands and the administration 
thereof by or on behalf of the federal gov- 
ernment or any agency thereof. 

Under the rules of the Senate the 
resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Audit and Contingent Ex- 
penses for approval and appropriating 
$10,000 to cover the expenses of the 
investigation. It is quite certain that 
the resolution will be adopted before 
Congress adjourns. 

When this resolution was first dis- 
cussed, members of the committee were 
considering the action of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in filing trespass 
suits in the Federal Court against 34 
Nevada stockmen who are contesting 
the right of the Taylor Grazing Service 
to collect fees under one-year licenses. 
These stockmen maintain that under the 
Taylor Act, fees can be collected only 
from holders of ten-year permits. The 
case has been in litigation for several 
years, and is still pending in the Ne- 
vada state courts. 

In its new form the resolution would 
authorize study of everything relating 
to government lands. This would in- 
dlude the policy of purchasing lands, 
and might result in legislation to com- 
pensate counties and states for loss of 
tax revenue from lands purchased by 
the federal government, or the require- 
ment that such purchases be approved 
by state legislatures. The latter plan 
is proposed in a Senate bill by Senator 
Hatch of New Mexico. 

The resolution also anticipates a full 
study of all grazing administration, and 
in fact every government activity in 
connection with lands. 

The membership of the full commit- 
tee is as follows: 

Alva B. Adams, Colorado; Key Pitt- 
man, Nevada; Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming; Pat McCarran, Nevada; 


~ 


Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota; John 
Thomas, Idaho; Chan Gurney, South 
Dakota; and Rufus C. Holman, Ore- 
gon. 





State Lands Leased to 
Interior Department 


8 ecu Grazing Service of the Depart- 

ment of the Interior recently an- 
nounced its assumption of administra- 
tion of a large acreage of Oregon state 
lands. This control is taken under the 
provision of the Pierce Act of 1938. 
A recent announcement of the opera- 
tions under this act said: 

To advance the conservation program 
of the Grazing Service, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes has approved regu- 
lations governing leasing, by the Interior 
Department, of state, county, and privately 
owned grazing lands lying within federal 
grazing districts established under the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act of 1934. 

Authorized by the Pierce Act of 1928, 
this new method of “consolidation without 
change of title” lends new impetus to the 
broad land-use planning program of the 
Grazing Service. Based on the need for uni- 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Western International Sheep Dog 
Trials, Sacramento, California: May 
19-21. 


California Wool Show and Ram Sale, 
Sacramento, California: May 21-22. 


Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah: June 4-6. 


San Angelo, Texas, Sheep Show and 
Sale: July 30-August 2. 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: August 27-28. 


New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, 
N. M.: September 28. 


Pacific International Livestock Show, 


Portland: October 5-12. 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, Utah: 
October 5-11. 


Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
San Francisco: October 16-25. 


Great Western Livestock Show, Los 
Angeles: October 26-November 1. 


American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 
sas City: November 9-16. 


International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago: November 30-December 7. 











form protection of all the resources involved 
in a land pattern of great complexity, the 
leasing plan opens the way for greater and 
more constant revenue to states, counties, 
and individuals whose undisposed-of lands 
have been both a burden and a threat to 
sound land-use planning. 

Without added cost to the government 
millions of acres of grazing lands can now 
be leased for ten-year periods at rentals 
equivalent to the grazing fees collectible 
from licensees and permittees entitled to use 
the lands under rules and regulations of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Grazing fees will 
be determined on the basis of carrying ca- 
pacity and will be paid by the authorized 
users to the United States which in turn will 
pay annually the appropriate rental to the 
respective lessors. 

Protection, orderly use, and stabilized in- 
come for state school and county treasuries 
will be the direct benefit to be derived from 
this democratic plan of land-use manage- 
ment. Greater and lasting benefits will de- 
rive from restoration and orderly use of the 
soil, water, and forage resources on millions 
of acres of former “no man’s land.” 





Reclamation Lands to be 
Handled by Grazing 


Service 


EGULATED grazing on approxi- 

mately ten million acres of public 
lands in the West which have been 
withdrawn for possible use in future 
reclamation development was made 
possible under a cooperative land-use 
agreement between the Grazing Service 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, made 
public recently by Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes. The interbur- 
eau agreement provides that lands un- 
der “reclamation withdrawal” which lie 
within grazing districts may be admin- 
istered by the Grazing Service. 

Under the reclamation law, public 
lands of potential value in connection 
with irrigation projects have been with- 
drawn in the past 30 or more years to 
the extent of 5,086,822 acres in Ari- 
zona; 5,186,802 acres in California; 1,- © 
319,794 acres in Colorado; 1,437,360 
acres in Idaho; 817,740 acres in Mon- 
tana; 308,867 acres in Nebraska; 2,- 
332,610 acres in Nevada; 243,400 acres 
in New Mexico; 36,220 acres in North 
Dakota; 991,470 acres in Oregon; 190,- 
420 acres in South Dakota; 357,280 
acres in Utah; 1,732,678 acres in 
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Washington; and 1,788,579 acres in 
Wyoming. Approximately one half of 
these withdrawals are on federally con- 
trolled land and are subject to the 
terms of the new agreement. 

To insure full protection, conserva- 
tion, and utilization wherever possible 
of the forage resources on the lands 
withdrawn for reclamation purposes 
but on which there are no active pro- 
jects under construction or in opera- 
tion, the agreement provides for graz- 
ing use under the same Federal Range 
Code which governs grazing on lands 
withdrawn under the provisions of the 
Taylor Grazing Act of 1934. Fees will 


be the same as those prescribed for 
the use of lands within federal districts 
and will be collected in the same man- 
ner as are the fees levied under the 
Taylor Grazing Act. 

Under the agreement it is provided 
that the net amount of grazing fees col- 
lected on this land will go to the Bur- 
eau of Reclamation for deposit in the 
Reclamation Fund. 

When a project is to be constructed 
on any of the lands involved in this 
agreement, they may be withdrawn 
from the Grazing Administration on a 
twelve-months’ notice to the Grazing 
Service by the Bureau of Reclamation. 








E resolution providing for an ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act for a three-year period, 
starting June 12, 1940, finally passed 
the United States Senate, on April 5. 
The Senate debate occupied two 
weeks, and during that time, ten amend- 
ments which were offered were all de- 
feated by rather close votes. The 
President signed the bill during the fol- 
lowing week, and it is now law. 


The question that now concerns pro- 
ducers of wool and sheep, cattle and all 
other agricultural products, as well as 
many manufacturers, is: What is to be 
expected in the way of further trade 
agreements? 

It is worth while to first speculate a 
little bit as to just what developed dur- 
ing the hearings and discussion in Con- 
gress in connection with this measure. 
In a way, the decision was a victory for 
Secretary Hull and the administration. 
Closer examination, however, shows 
that the picture has been changed ma- 
terially. Taking, first, the vote on the 
Pittman amendment to require Senate 
ratification of future trade agreements, 
we find that a change of two votes 
would have reversed the result. Then, 
in the final vote on April 5, a change 
of three votes again would have meant 
a defeat for the Hull program. On 
that date, 13 of the 20 Democratic 
Senators from the western states, and 
including Texas, voted against exten- 
sion of the power over duties as exer- 
cised by the President through the De- 


eet aad the Tariff Situation 


partment of State. All of which means 
that the Democratic party is seriously 
divided over the administration of the 
policy of protection of American pro- 
ducers and the preservation of prefer- 
ence in the home market for the prod- 
ucts of American stockmen, farmers 
and laborers. 

This article may perhaps sound 
somewhat like talking politics, but it 
is not intended to be considered as 
having any partisan character whatever. 
It is simply a direct and blunt state- 
ment of the present national feeling 
on the subject. The votes above refer- 
red to indicate only in part the extent 
of the feeling in the United States in 
favor of a continuation of the policy 
of protection. Many Congressmen and 
Senators who voted to extend the trade 
agreement program are at heart pro- 
tectionists, but felt that the probable 
commercial situation following the close 
of the European war would constitute 
an emergency requiring quicker meth- 
ods of dealing with the tariff than have 
heretofore been exercised through na- 
tional legislative channels. The Demo- 
cratic platform, to be written at Chi- 
cago in July, will of necessity glorify 
the Hull program. However, with so 
many strong old-party leaders in ac- 
tive opposition to the present methods 
of tariff-making, there undoubtedly will 
be a lot of discussion over the prin- 
ciples to be adopted by the party for 
presentation to the voters in November. 


The voting in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives showed that 15 out oj 25 
Congressmen from western states out. 
side of Texas opposed the continuatioy 
of the program. Nineteen of the twenty. 
one Congressmen from Texas supported 
it. Then in the Senate on April Sth, 13 
of the 20 Democratic Senators from 
Texas and other western states were 
opposed to the program. 

In view of this division in the ranks 
of the administration party, it must be 
apparent that the Department of State 
will need to proceed with extreme cav- 
tion in the negotiation of further trade 
agreements under its newly granted 
powers. It is of course possible for 
Secretary Hull’s staff to now proceed 
to work out a trade agreement with 
Argentina. It appears, however, that if 
such should be attempted, it would 
first be necessary to go back and hold 
the customary and unsatisfactory hear- 
ings, such as were conducted last Octo- 
ber. 





Reduction in Big-Game 
Numbers Asked 


UUGGESTIONS for handling the big 
game question in Washington are 
made in a resolution recently received 
from the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Washington Wool Growers Association 
as having been adopted by the River- 
side Pomona Grange and the Washing- 
ton Grange News, the weekly Grange 
paper. 

The resolution calls for the adoption 
by the Washington State Game Com- 
mission of a program looking toward 
the reduction of the number of elk in 
Yakima County to a point where the 
winter forest reserve is sufficient to 
support them, and to accomplish that 
end suggests that open seasons on deer 
as well as elk run concurrently and that 
such open seasons be extended to in- 
clude female elk and female deer in 
successive years, so that the reductions 
may be made quickly. 

Reimbursement to persons whose 
property has been damaged by depreda- 
tions of elk is also asked on the basis 
that the animals are “state protected” 
and therefore the state is responsible 
for the damage done and feed eaten by 
them on privately owned lands. 
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The Growers’ 


CONSENSUS of fashion editors 
throughout the country, reported 
recently by June Hamilton Rhodes, 
leading authority on women’s styles, 
shows an unquestionable personal pref- 
erence of the consumer for wool fabrics. 
Pointing to the overwhelming proof 
of this assertion in the use by editors of 
women’s magazines and women’s pages 
of newspapers of wool fashion photo- 
graphs and editorial material, Mrs. 
Rhodes declared that more than ever 
before the women of the nation were 
proving the truth of the assertion that 
Americans prefer “all wool and a yard- 
wide.” 

Both the photographic and editorial 
material is the result, it was pointed 
out in the report, of the promotional ac- 
tivity of the International Wool Sec- 
retariat, which, for the last year and a 
half, has carried on the only broad- 
scaled wool promotional program in the 
United States, and is at the present 
time engaged in a widened program in 
conjunction with the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

The same growing trend, as a result 
of this promotional activity of the Sec- 
retariat, is evidenced in the desire of 
the average American man for the qual- 
ity, resiliency and comfort inherent in 
wool fabrics, according to Tony Wil- 
liams, style-originating New York de- 
signer of men’s clothes. 

An increasing preference for the 
worsted business suit, which is both 
cool and durable for summer and fall 
wear, as well as preference for the 
plaids and gabardines, is being shown 
this year in the leading fashion centers 


of the United States, according to Mr. 


Williams. 

Supplements of newspaper fashion 
pages devoted to the style trends in 
men’s clothing, have used extensively 
photographs of men dressed in woolen 
fabrics. Likewise college newspapers 
and magazines have joined the trend 
in reporting the swing to greater com- 
fort in men’s wear—exemplified by the 
worsteds, gabardines and woolens of 
all kinds. This promotional activity 








Wool style photographs like this 
one regularly released to women’s 
page editors, press associations and 
magazines help to make and keep 
women wool-minded. 


has constituted the second broad frontal 
part of the Secretariat’s program. 

According to Mr. Williams, this pro- 
motion has been timed to coincide with 
‘the gradual but sure trend of men’s 
fashions to comfort—one of the reac- 
tions of the United States to the stiff 
and rigorous formality of clothes in 
wartime Europe. 

“The average American,’ Mr. Wil- 
liams said, “is standing solidly on the 
idea of comfort and individuality in his 
clothes. The vest has been obsoleted to 
a large extent by soft wool slipover 
sweaters. Soft woolens have been sub- 
stituted for more uncomfortable fab- 
rics—all of which adds up to a happy 
combination of stylish comfort which 
is the permanent men’s fashion trend.” 

In its promotional activities of this 
nature, for both the men’s and women’s 
fashion fronts, the Secretariat has made 
use of all the varied promotional pos- 
sibilities, stressing in particular the use 
of fashion photographs which accurate- 


Part in Wool Promotion 


ly portray the cut and type of wool 
clothes now heavily in demand. 

Directing the activity of the Secre- 
tariat, the New York firm of Earl 
Newsom & Company has supervised the 
preparation of style trend reports which 
consistently have been reaching the 
American public through the employ- 
ment of style reports over the radio, 
in both men’s and women’s fashion 
magazines, in college magazines and 
newspapers, and in syndicated fashion 
pages of the country’s largest news- 
papers. 

A highlight of the Secretariat’s Unit- 
ed States promotional activity has: been 
the use of fashion newsreels showing 
wool fabrics being worn at style cen- 
ters. The latest of such newsreels was 
released on March 27. A technicolor 
made in Miami, Florida, the fi'm con- 
tained a number of running commen- 
taries on the wool clothes being worn 
during the course of the show. 

A recent commentary in The Daily 
News Record pointed out that, because 
of the war in Europe, the style back- 
ground was shifting from European re- 
sorts to Florida and Long Island and 
other well-known United States resorts. 
In this connection, the Paris Bureau of 
the News Record has reported, “Cir- 
cumstances have never been more fa- 
vorable for woolen fashions than at the 
present time, when women want the 
practical clothes qualities of warmth, 
resistance and suppleness, as well as 
beauty.” 


This fact, coupled with the growing 
danger of competition from synthetic 
fibers, makes it more than ever neces- 
sary, according to the Secretariat, to 
carry through to successful conclusion 
the present joint promotional campaign 
with the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

Recently, in a United Press report 
throughout the nation, issued by 
Science Service from Washington, D. 
C., it was stated: 

Nylon, a versatile synthetic fiber material 


which is now entering the fine hosiery field 
because of its silk-like qualities, may next 








tackle natural wool as a competitor. A new 
patent, issued here by the U. S. Patent Of- 
fice, covers the production and processing 
of a crimped wool-like fiber made from 
Nylon. 

The material is said to approach—and 
may even equal—wool in its heat-insulat- 
ing properties. Other claims of superiority 
include strength, heat stability, dyeing 
characteristics, elasticity, mothproofness, 
and immunity to any harmful action by 
cleaning fluids. 

The present joint campaign of the 
Secretariat and the National Wool 
Growers Association aims to broaden 
the promotional activity by an educa- 
tional campaign to be carried out 
through the women’s clubs and schools 
of the nation, as well as by increased 
uses of the promotional channels al- 
ready being employed. Funds for the 
national growers’ share in the campaign 
are being raised, at the present time, 
by a voluntary levy on the 1940 wool 
clips. 

This levy, being deducted by dealers 
from the growers according to the di- 
rected wish of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in annual convention, 
amounts to 3 cents a bag in Texas and 
other states using the small wool bags, 
and 5 cents a bag on all bags of standard 
size. Money collected by dealers and 
remitted to the National Association 
will be used solely for wool promotion 
purposes. Such support of this work 
by American wool growers is expected 
to mean the continuation of the work 
in this country of the International 
Secretariat. It is heped that a com- 
prehensive and permanent plan of pro- 
moting wool can be developed. The 
action is in the hands of the growers. 
Each grower should see to it that his 
dealer or commission agency collects 

the wool promotion fee. 





What Does the Consumer 


Know About Wool? 


E leses title is an adaptation of one 
used to head an article by Gertrude 
L. Smith in the March issue of the Wo- 
man’s Home Companion: “What Do 
You Know About Wool?” 
The article referred to is a short one, 
just three columns, but it tells the rea-. 
son why wool is resilient, why it is a 


good insulator, what the difference be- 
tween worsted and woolen materials is, 
how woolen fabrics should be washed, 
dried and generally cared for—facts 
known to the majority of wool growers, 
but new and interesting and valuable 
to the average consumer. 

Wool lends itself well to this type of 
promotion. There is so much that can 
be said about it, as simple statements of 
fact, to interest purchasers. As grown, 
it possesses characteristics that give it 
unsurpassed merit as a textile fiber. As 
manufactured today, it meets the re- 
quirements of wearing apparel for every 
type of occasion the year round. And 
what’s more, it has nothing negative 
about it that has to be hidden, ex- 
plained, or defended. That the term 
“wool” connotes real worth is indi- 
cated by the way it is borrowed to 
designate each and every synthetic fiber 
that appears, no matter what its source, 
glass, milk, bananas or soy bean. 

Certainly, the subject itself is good, 
and there is no lack of material about. 
But who’s to do the job of keeping wool 
and the facts about its many uses be- 
fore the general public? Its own weight 
insures an occasional article, such as 
“What Do You Know About Wool?” 
but the real promotion work must be 
borne by those financially interested in 
wool. 





Institute's Meat Program 


E healthful qualities of meat and 
its place in a balanced diet will be 
featured in a nation-wide, long-range 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram, according to an announcement 
made on May 6 by the Institute of Am- 
erican Meat Packers at its headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

The program will be one of the most 
extensive ever undertaken by an indus- 
try. A substantial part of the adver- 
tising will appear in newspapers and 
magazines. 

The decision is in line with sugges- 
tions made by a large number of live- 
stock producers and producer organi- 
zations. The campaign will work for 
an increased consumer demand for 
meat of all varieties—fresh pork, beef, 
veal, mutton, and lamb. Demand for 
meat products, such as hams and ba- 
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con, lard, and sausage, also will be 
stimulated. 

The decision to start an advertising 
campaign, the cost of which will he 
pro-rated on an equitable basis withiy 
the industry, was prompted by loss of 
world markets, the desire of the indus. 
try to utilize its facilities to a fulle 
extent, and thereby create greater en- 
ployment, according to George A, 
Schmidt, chairman of the Institute's 
board of directors and president of 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. of New York City. 

Mr. Schmidt added: 

The people of America need more meat 
for a balanced diet for greater health. 

During the last five years, the consump. 
tion of meat and lard averaged only about 
12 per cent greater than during a similar 
period of 25 years ago. Nevertheless, our 
population has increased about 40 per cent 
as compared with a quarter-century ago. 

America is considerably behind other na- 
tions in this respect. From 1935 to 1939, 
inclusive, our per capita consumption has 
averaged only about 137 pounds a year, 
while in Argentina it was 326 pounds; in 
New Zealand, 321 pounds; and in Australia, 
205 pounds. 

Eminent nutritionists inform us that 
meat has many of the qualities which the 
body needs for strength and growth. It 
abounds in proteins and contains important 
vitamins and minerals. Moreover, the hu- 
man body is so constructed that it assimi- 
lates meat food readily and thoroughly. 
Meat is one of the most important foods for 
good nutrition of strong and sound bodies. 

We have been much encouraged by stud- 
ies made by the medical profession in respect 
to the value of meat. The Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association ap- 
proves the statement that meat is a satisfy- 
ing, appetizing, delicious, and wholesome 
element in the diet. 

The national advertising campaign 
was proposed to the industry by G. F. 
Swift, chairman of the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Public Relations. Mr. Swift 
said: 

This program should have the effect of 
eventually broadening the market for meat, 
one of the most important products of the 
American farm. 

The meat packine industry has a meritor- 
ious, healthful product appealing to the ap- 
petite. It has effective personnel, accurate 
scientific control, and it operates efficiently. 
It needs only greater consumer acceptance 
of meat for continued growth and all- 
around improvement. Constructive adver- 
tising creates and assures a larger market. 
The industry as an industry has now de- 
cided it cannot afford not to advertise. 
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Around 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures have been a little 
above normal for the month as a whole, 
though with abnormally cold weather 
in the second week. Precipitation has 
been light, and rather local, most sec- 
tions being in need of good rains. The 
monthly totals of rain are not so greatly 
deficient, but the heaviest rains occur- 
red early in the month. Both ranges 
and livestock are rated only fair to 


good. 


Laguna 
(Uvalde County) 


Feed is good (April 3) but short, 
and better than at this time the previous 
two years. We had good weather for 
lambing and saved about 20 per cent 
more lambs than in 1939, from about 
the same number of ewes. 

Although some eight-moniths’ wool 
has been contracted at 25 cents, and 
some fall wool has been sold at 22 cents, 
the lack of interest in the wool on the 
part of dealers is of great concern to us 
at this time. 

H. C. Shawcross 


Dorchester 
(Grayson County) 


Grass is very good (April 26), but 
we are short at least four inches of 
rain to date. 

Conditions were favorable during 
lambing, and we have saved about 125 
per cent crop, which is about the same 
as last year’s percentage. 

Sales of wool are being made at 30 
to 32%%4 cents; shrinkage estimated at 
50 per cent. I think about four firms 
are soliciting wool on consignment in 
this area; very few sheepmen are con- 
signing their wool, however, although 
I do not know of any real objection to 
that method of handling it. 

W. F. Glenn 


Austin 


(Travis County) 


Since April 1, range conditions have 
been excellent, the finest in three years. 


the Range Country 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of April. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











The two preceding years were very 
dry, and we had very little grass. 

My lamb crop is a 100 per cent one. 
Conditions were very favorable for 
lambing. We have had some bad win- 
ter weather, but not during lambing. 
We did not lose any ewes this winter; 
in other years, police and bull dogs did 
some killing. 


Machine shearing is being done at 12 
cents a head with board. 

Two strictly commission firms have 
representatives at Dripping Springs, a 
short distance from Austin, and one at 
Austin. So far as I know, growers have 
no particular objection to consigning 
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their wool to be sold on a commission 
basis. 
John Marshall 


| unction 
(Kimble County) 


We have had very good weather dur- 
ing the month of April, and spring 
range feed is much improved (April 
26). Early lambing was done under 
fairly good weather conditions, and for 
late lambing, they were excellent. I 
think we have saved about 12 per cent 
more lambs than we did a year ago. Our 
winter ewe losses were smaller than 
last winter’s as we had good range in 
this area. 

For short wool, 22% cents has re- 
cently been paid, and 31 cents for 12- 
months’. The grade was not given, but 
the wools shrink from 58 to 60 per cent. 

Most of the wool is handled through 
the warehouses, of which there are two 
in this vicinity: the Junction Ware- 
house Company and the Kimble Ware- 
house Company Most producers are 
satisfied with this way of marketing 
their clips, and it is a rare exception 
when a grower makes a sale direct to 
a dealer. There is plenty of competition 
among the warehouses which results in 
good service. 

Weaver H. Baker 


ARIZONA 


Most of the month was warmer than 
normal, only the closing week being 
comparatively cool. Rains have been 
abnormally light and scattering, leaving 
the state in rather great need for more 
rains, everywhere. Livestock have not 
yet begun to show the effects, however, 
and continue in fairly good shape nearly 
everywhere. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged near or 
slightly below normal, until the closing 
week which was appreciably warmer. 
Precipitation has been rather plentiful 
in much of the state, especially farther 
east, though local areas are in need of 
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moisture for spring growth. Livestock 
are in fair to good condition, though 
much feeding is still necessary. The 
last week was dry and windy, accentuat- 
ing the need for rain. 


Roswell 
(Chaves County) 


A few storms since the first of April 
have given us needed moisture, and 
range conditions are very good (April 
25). We have more green grass for 
this time of year than for several years 
past. 

We are just in the middle of lamb- 
ing now. Storms in some parts of the 
country killed lots of early lambs, but 
late lambing results will be very good. 
Winter ewe losses were about normal. 

Twenty-nine cents has recently been 
paid for good pasture wool. There are 
two commission firms operating in this 
vicinity, but most of the growers prefer 
to sell rather than consign. 

George Childress 


Hope 
(Eddy County) 


The weather was somewhat colder 
during April. On the 5th a 5-inch snow 
delayed early shearing, but there was 
no perceptible death loss, and the 
precipitation benefited the range more 
than it harmed the livestock. 

Lambing results so far have been 
about normal, the weather being slight- 
ly cold but generally good. 

There has been some shorn wool 
sold in this vicinity, mostly French 
combing, although a clip or two of 
three-eighths blood and of staple wool 
have also been purchased. At Roswell, 
28,000 pounds of French combing 
wool was sold at 29 cents, out of an 
offering of 1,200,000 pounds. It looks 
as if the growers are holding for better 
prices. 

J. H. Clements, Jr. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures were near normal, 
with a few cool periods to retard 
growth, and other brief warm spells 
that were more favorable. Rains and 
snows have been ample, though not 
especially heavy in any section. The 
southeastern counties are becoming dry 


again, and in need of rain. Livestock 
remains in good condition, and meadows 
and range grasses are making a fairly 
good start. 


Grand Valley 
(Garfield County) 


Several good rains during the month 
of April have put the range in better 
condition than for two or three years 
past at this time Feed is now good on 
the spring range (April 26). 

Lambing results are equally as good 
or better than in 1939. We did not lose 
many ewes during the winter, and 
weather conditions during lambing 
were fine. 

I understand that a few offers of 28 
cents have been made for wools in this 
area, but I have not heard of any ac- 
tual sales. There haven’t been any rep- 
resentatives of firms working exclu- 
sively on a commission basis here yet; 
I do not think growers have any par- 
ticular objection to consigning their 
wools. 

Thad C. Bailey 


UTAH 


Abnormally mild weather forced 
meadows and ranges well ahead of 
normal development, and plenty of 
moisture in the form of rain, mostly, 
was highly beneficial to native grasses 
and to meadows and grains in most of 
the state. Western counties and the 
far southern tier of counties have had 
much less moisture, and are now in 
need of good rains generally. Shearing 
is well along in places, and both wool 
and lamb crops are normal or better 
pretty generally. Livestock are doing 
well. 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were near or above 
normal most of the month, favoring the 
early growth of forage plants, grasses, 
meadows and grains. Precipitation has 
been ample for immediate needs, though 
deficient in some localities. Livestock 
have had plenty of feed and, with favor- 
able weather, have remained in thriving 
condition in most sections. Local flocks 
are largely shorn, with favorable 
weather. 
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Tuscarora 
(Elko County) 


Weather and feed conditions since 
April 1 have been the best for years, 
much better than in 1939. We haye 
just started to lamb (the 25th) under 
quite good conditions. Our death loss 
in ewes this winter was less than it was 
last year. 


Twelve and a half cents with board 
is the rate for machine shearing. In 
contract shearing an extra charge of 
234 cents is made for fleece tying, op- 
eration of plant, grinding, and sweep- 
ing; everything in fact but board. 


Wools have been moving in a price 
range of 25 to 27 cents. Two firms 
handling wools only on commission 
have representatives here. Some of 
the growers object to consigning their 
wools on account of the extra expense 
and the uncertainty of war conditions. 

Ellison Ranching Co. 


Reno 
( Washoe County ) 


Range conditions in Nevada during 
the month of April have been ideal in 
all respects, and feed conditions, excel- 
lent (April 25). 

Reports on lambing show that the 
number saved is from 25 to 35 per cent 
better than a year ago; percentages 
run from 110 up to 130. Conditions 
were never better. 


Nevada wool, principally fine, fine 
medium, and halfblood, has been pur- 
chased at 25 to 27 cents. 

G. W. Callahan 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures have persisted some- 
what to considerably above normal, 
favoring forage and meadow growth 
nearly everywhere, excepting where 
moisture has been deficient. There 
have been no rains of benefit to forage 
excepting in the closing week, when 
pasturage was revived materially in 
some sections. This has left both pas- 
tures and livestock in good to excellent 
condition. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Management for Prevention 


Of Sneezeweed Poisoning 


By John T. Cassady, Associate Forest Ecologist 


Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station* 


HE steady increase of orange 

sneezeweed (Helenium hoopesii) 
on summer rangelands throughout the 
West is of great concern to many wool 
growers. Apparently sneezeweed, which 
is poisonous to sheep, has always been 
present on some ranges. In recent 
years, however, the density of existing 
stands of sneezeweed has increased and 
the plant has spread and infested many 
new areas. At present, sneezeweed oc- 
curs in nine western states, but is most 
serious in Utah and Colorado. 

In Colorado alone, the loss to wool 
growers from sneezeweed poisoning is 
estimated at $150,000 annually. In this 
state sneezeweed infests approximately 
1,521,000 acres of summer range on 
which more than 300 bands of sheep 
are grazed at least part of each season. 
About 10,000 animals grazing infested 
ranges in Colorado die each year from 
the effects of sneezeweed poisoning, 
and the gross income of many bands is 
reduced by several hundred dollars be- 
cause lambs that graze sneezeweed do 
not make normal gains. Moreover, the 
condition of ewes grazing range infested 
with sneezeweed may become so poor 
that lamb crops are reduced both in 
quality and quantity. 

Sneezeweed occurs most abundantly 
between the altitudes of 7,000 to 13,000 
feet on loamy soils of parks, dry mea- 
dows, aspen and open timber areas. 
The mature plant resembles a small 
sunflower. The flower stalks grow from 
two to three feet high and produce one 
to many (usually 3) sunflower-like 
heads. These heads have brownish cen- 
ters and orange-yellow ray-flowers 
(Figs. 1 and 2). Many plants do not 
flower their first year and these havé 
no stem and consist of clusters of sev- 
eral narrow, bright gréen leaves that 
grow four to eight inches in height. 

The seriousness of sneezeweed was 


*Maintained by the Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture at Fort Collins, Colorado, in co- 
operation with the Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 


recognize@® by the federal government 
in 1915 when the Bureau of Animal 
Industry** started feeding tests with 
the plant at Salinas, Utah. These tests 
revealed that sneezeweed caused “spew- 
ing sickness” in sheep; that all por- 
tions of the plant are poisonous 
throughout the season; and that a 100- 
pound animal would be poisoned if fed 
four pounds of sneezeweed herbage 
during a single day, three pounds each 
day for two days, or 2.2 pounds each 
day for 22 days. 

Furthermore, it was discovered that 
if the feeding was somewhat less than 
1.5 pounds of sneezeweed per day, the 
poisonous substance was eliminated in 
some manner so that the animals were 
not poisoned. When more than 1.5 
pounds of sneezeweed is eaten each 
day, the poison accumulates and its re- 
sults hold over from one season to the 
next. A badly poisoned sheep never 
completely recovers and is in poor con- 
dition thereafter. 

The prominent symptoms of poison- 
ing are general depression, weak and 
irregular pulse, stiffness, extreme weak- 
ness, and nausea usually followed by 
chronic vomiting. Vomiting is more 
characteristic of chronic poisoning than 
acute cases. Death is not accompanied 
by convulsions and comes rather quiet- 
ly after a period of low vitality and 
starvation. 


Recent Investigations 


Because of the increasing seriousness 
of sneezeweed on summer ranges, the 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station started a series of 
studies in 1938 directed toward find- 
ing methods of reducing losses caused 
by the weed. These studies have dealt 
specifically with determining the growth 
habits of sneezeweed, developing meth- 
ods for eradicating the plant, and de- 


**Marsh, C. D., Clawson, A. B., Couch, J. F., 
and Marsh, H. ‘‘Western Sneezeweed (Helenium 
hoopesii) as a Poi Plant.” U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Bull. 947 46 pp., illus. 1921. 





termining methods of managing sheep 
to reduce losses to a minimum. 


Growth Habits 


Sneezeweed is highly persistent in 
maintaining itself and is aggressive in 
spreading to new areas. It produces 
many seeds, forms new shoots each fall 
on the old root crowns, and is able to 
withstand more frost than associated 
weeds. Many sneezeweed plants re- 
main green all winter under snow and 
start growth in spring earlier than 
other herbaceous plants. These habits 
make sneezeweed ‘successful in spread- 
ing, make eradication difficult, and are 
responsible for heavy losses of sheep 
in early spring or late fall, because the 
plant is green when forage plants are 
dormant or dead. 


Eradication Possible But Expenstve 


Initial results indicate that sneeze- 
weed can be eradicated or controlled at 
costs ranging from $10 to $30 per acre 
by grubbing, chemical applications to 
the soil, competition provided by re- 
seeding with sod-forming grasses such 
as Kentucky bluegrass, or by irrigating 
so as to promote dense growth of 
grasses. Reseeding followed immedi- 
ately by grubbing to destroy sneeze- 
weed and to cover grass seeds is the 
best method of control tested thus far. 
This treatment costs from $12 to $20 
per acre, with labor at 30 cents an hour. 
Kentucky bluegrass, Canada bluegrass, 
smooth brome, and meadow fescue are 
some of the best grasses for reseeding. 
These should be planted in early spring 
or fall at rates of 8 to 10 pounds per 
acre. Sneezeweed should be grubbed 
soon after the seed are sown. In grub- 
bing it is essential that all of the tap- 
root of the sneezeweed plant (Fig. 2) 
be removed from the soil. These roots 
are short and comparatively easy to 
remove. For complete eradication it 
may be necessary to regrub two or 


three years in succession. 
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Eradication over large areas is not 
advised because of the expense involv- 
ed. However, in certain places, the 
eradication of small isolated patches 
may be practical and highly desirable 
in order to reduce the spread of the 
plant and protect adjacent areas from 
invasion. Exercise of good judgment is 
always necessary to determine whether 
eradication is feasible or not and what 
kind of seed to plant. 


Special Herd Management Can 
Reduce Losses 


Because sneezeweed is so abundant 
and eradication so expensive, the only 
feasible solution of problems it presents 
over large areas is to develop special 
methods of management designed to 
reduce losses to a minimum. To pro- 
vide information useful for developing 
special methods of management, two 
bands of sheep that grazed adjacent 
sneezewood-infested allotments in west- 
ern Colorado were studied for three 
months during the summer of 1939. 
These studies were conducted to ascer- 
tain how the sheep were managed, their 
grazing habits, the effect of manage- 
ment on the amount of sneezewood 
eaten, and the cause and number of all 


Fig. 2. Sketch of an orange sneeze- 
weed plant showing flowers, fol- 
buds, new shoots and _ the 


iage, 
shallow root system. 


losses. One band was poorly managed 
and the other band fairly well handled. 

The poorly managed herd spent more 
time grazing sneezewood, grazed it 
closer and ate at least five times as 
much sneezewood as the better man- 
aged band. The poorly handled band 
lost 159 animals as compared to 80 
animals for the better managed band. 
About half of all losses in each case 
were caused by sneezewood. 

The studies with these two bands of 
sheep revealed certain techniques of 
management that will greatly reduce 
losses. Certain other management 
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methods that will help decrease losses 
have been suggested by wool growers 
that have had experience with sneeze- 
weed. All of these methods have been 
summarized in the following list, and 
although some may be elementary, they 
are all worthy of consideration. 


Suggestions for Managing Sheep on 
Sneezeweed-Infested Ranges to 
Decrease Losses 


1. Employ a good herder, instruct him 
in using sneezeweed ranges and see that his 
main camp is located in convenient places. 
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2. Require the herder to use a teepee and 
camp close to the bedground each night. 

3. Supply the herder with a mule or horse 
for packing salt and riding herd. Discour- 
age excessive use of dogs in herding. 

4. The band should be herded quietly, 
openly, and be allowed to graze normally 
without excessive interference (Fig. 3). 

§. The herd should be bedded out at a 
different place each night. 

6. Do not bed near areas heavily infested 
with sneezeweed or near springs and streams. 

7. Do not graze infested areas when sheep 
are hungry or in poor condition, such as 
early morning or after a long drive. 

8. Do not graze infested ranges in spring 
before desirable forage plants have made 
considerable growth. 

9. Do not graze sneezeweed ranges in the 
fall after the forage plants have become 
dry from drought or frost. Sneezeweed re- 
mains green late in fall and losses may be 
heavy. 

10. Use infested areas lightly and, if pos- 
sible, in rotation with non-infested range. 

11. Do not allow the band to trail exces- 
sively over any part of the allotment. If 
this is allowed, the sheep waste time, graze 
sneezeweed closely and destroy other vege- 
tation. 

12. Adjust the rate of stocking so that 
there is an abundant supply of good forage 
at all times. Sheep will not eat a lethal 
amount of sneezeweed if there is a lot of 
other feed. This adjustment may be ac- 
complished by: 

(a) Shortening of the grazing season. 

(b) Reseeding to provide more forage. 

(c) Reduction in number of stock. 

(d) Providing more range by consoli- 
dation. 

(e) Uniform use of the entire range. 

13. Mark all animals that are badly 
poisoned when they are first noticed and cull 
and sell them as soon as possible. 

14. For replacement select ewe lambs 
that have not been poisoned. 


The management practices listed 
above will result directly or indirectly 
in reducing the amount of sneezewood 
consumed and in decreasing losses. An 
example of the results of the applica- 
tion of at least part of these manage- 
ment suggestions can be drawn from 
the two bands studied in 1939. Largely 
because of the management employed, 
one band marketed 49 more lambs 
from an equal number of ewes than did 
the other. Furthermore, the lambs in 
the better managed band averaged 8.2 
pounds more in weight when marketed 
than the lambs from the other band. 
The greater average weight per lamb 
plus the weight of 49 additional lambs 
resulted in production of 10,000 pounds 


more in one band than in the other. 
This additional weight was worth ap- 
proximately $920 to the owner of the 
better managed band at the time the 
lambs were marketed. 





New President of Western 
Wool Storage Company 


LECTION of Frank A. Clarke, 
veteran wool man, as president, 
and the expansion of its auction sales 
service, has been announced by the 
Western Wool Storage Company of 
Portland, Oregon. The statement was 
recently made as the warehouse enter- 
ed the 20th anniversary of its existence. 
During this period of its 20 years’ 
service, the Western Wool Storage 
Company and its predecessor, the West- 
ern Wool Warehouse Company, has 
handled more than 50,000,000 pounds 
of wool for growers of Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. 

The warehouse will conduct a series 
of auction sales through the year under 
the supervision of Mr. Clarke, who is a 
veteran wool buyer known throughout 
the Northwest, having up to January 1 
represented Hallowell, Jones & Donald, 
one of the largest firms of wool dealers 
in Boston. Clarke was with the Boston 
firm for 29 years. 

During the days of freight wagons 
and previous to the Panama Canal ser- 
vice, wool was collected at strategic 
railroad points in the interior, and pub- 
lic sales were occasionally held at these 
points through the marketing season. 
Truck transportation, loading the wool 
at the shearing corral and delivering it 
to the Portland warehouse or local mills, 
has changed the marketing system. 
During the past five years the Western 
Wool Storage company has had one or 
more auction sales at its warehouse each 
year and its success has prompted 
extension of the service. C. L. Weddell, 
warehouse manager, reported that the 
Western’s sale last September topped 
the market price for the Pacific North- 
west for original bag wools, and possible 
for the entire industry. 
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Professors Again 


Y contention about professors 
(March Wool Grower, p. 19) 
brought personal response. The inclina- 
tion to be intensive is not confined to 
professors. There are radio speakers 
who get very, very tiresome—but we 
can turn them off. 


Governors want to run again—and 
again—and after a “blow” in private 
life, they up and want to be governor 
again! And there are godamighty sen- 
ators and congressmen who feel sure 
they should be kept right square on the 
job and be sworn by. Presidents can 
get thataway. Preachers overpreach 
their day of grace and favor in hosts 
of charges. All over our country there 
are officers of organizations hanging on 
and playing up their prolonged leader- 
ship to excess. 


Professors and investigators are due 
to deliver to the public their scientific 
findings, but after that there is no 
sound pretext to have them speak over 
and over gain at “feeds” where some 
visiting feeder or out-of-state man 
would surely bring variety. If this pro- 
fessorial stuff is good and has been 
sound, as promulgated now for decades, 
there are bound to be farmers and 
feeders right on the land who have put 
the lore to endurance tests—so why not 
hear from some of them and rest the 
professorial “wind” by spells! 


Our main yell in that story was agin 
hefty academic and collegiate influences 
in the show ring where it might freeze 
the animal type into something not as 
serviceable as we want. But even after 
the response to this dab I took at pro- 
fessors, I think the country feed and 
the local livestock confab could be made 
more tolerable and snappy by introduc- 
ing some second growth and not-from- 
the-nursery timber for speakers. 

G. P. Williams 





Painting in Wool 
ARIAN STOLL of North Wood- 
bury, Connecticut, paints pic- 
tures in wool, exhibitions of which have 
been held in Edinburgh, London, Ant- 
werp, Paris, and New York. 
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Mastitis, or Bluebag, in Sheep 


F the various disease conditions 
which are factors in the produc- 
tion of sheep in the range states, it is 
probable that the disease which on the 
average causes the most economic loss 
is the condition commonly known as 
bluebag. The technical term for this 
disease is mastitis, which indicates an 
inflammation of the udder. From re- 
ports which I have, I believe that the 
occurrence of bluebag is very wide- 
spread among the ewes of the range 
states, all the way from Montana to 
Texas. The cases start to appear while 
the sheep are still in the lambing camps, 
and continue to develop all sum- 
mer on the summer range. The number 
of cases of mastitis developing in a 
band of ewes may run as high as 50 in 
a band of 1200. 

A number of years ago the Montana 
Veterinary Research Laboratory start- 
ed an investigation of this condition, 
and established the fact that the type 
of mastitis with which we have to deal 
in our range sheep is caused by a spe- 
cific infection with a bacterium belong- 
ing to the genus Pasteurella. Reports 
from Texas indicate that the same in- 
fectious agent is responsible for blue- 
bag in that state. 


Symptoms 

This disease is very acute, and de- 
velops very rapidly. The first apparent 
symptom may be a slight lameness, 
which is due to the sensitive state of the 
udder on one side. As a rule, when 
any abnormality is noticed, one side of 
the udder is already distended and 
hard. We have never seen both sides 
of the udder involved. The ewe devel- 
ops a high fever and loses her appetite. 
There is no normal milk in the affected 
side of the udder. The material in the 
udder is a yellow or gray liquid con- 
taining white flakes of coagulated case- 
in. Often the tense skin over the en- 
larged udder becomes discolored, giv- 
ing rise to the common designation 
“bluebag.” About 10 per cent of the 


By Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Pathologist 
Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory 





A case of bluebag in a ewe on 
summer range. 


affected ewes die within a week, but 
the others lose their fever after about 
two days, and recover, except for the 
local condition of the udder. The af- 
fected side of the udder develops ab- 
scesses, and the condition becomes 
chronic. These abscesses usually break, 
and the udder may discharge pus for 
many months. 

It is very seldom that the affected 
side of the udder becomes normal 
again, although we have seen a few 
cases of light attacks followed by com- 
plete recovery. In some cases, the ud- 
der becomes near enough normal so 
that a careful examination is necessary 
to discover the fact that the ewe has 
had mastitis. 


How Bluebag is Spread 


In experimental work with this dis- 
ease, it has been found that the disease 
can be produced quite easily by intro- 
ducing a drop of a oulture of the bac- 
terium that causes the disease into the 
opening of the teat canal of a milking 
ewe. It therefore seems very probable 
that the principal way in which the dis- 
ease is spread is by contact of the ewe’s 
teat with bedding which has become 
soiled with the discharges from another 


infected ewe. We do not know how 
long contaminated premises may re- 
main infective, but it is probable that 
the important source of the infection 
is the infected ewe. 

This view is supported by experience 
with one band of sheep in which a num- 
ber of cases of bluebag developed on 
the range in August . Between August 
1 and August 11, about 40 cases of 
bluebag developed, with 10 deaths. It 
was learned that the band had been 
camped on the same bedground for 
three weeks. On August 11, the band 
was worked through a chute, and 19 
ewes showing evidence of mastitis were 
removed from the band. The herder 
was given a tepee, and instructed to 
camp in a new place every night. Only 
4 more cases developed after this 
change, and on August 18, no cases of 
mastitis could be found in the band. 

It is believed that the disease is car- 
ried from one season to the next by 
ewes which have had the disease and 
are not culled in the fall because of hav- 
ing bad udders. In our experimental 
work, we have known ewes that have 
apparently recovered from a slight at- 
tack to develop the disease the follow- 
ing season after lambing. 


Treatment 

Attempts to treat bluebag have not 
been successful. The disease develops 
so rapidly that under practical condi- 
tions the inflammation is so far ad- 
vanced when the case is first noticed 
that there is no chance to do any good 
by treatment. 


Prevention 

There are two possible methods of 
prevention of losses from _ bluebag 
which are being investigated by our lab- 
ctatory. 

One possible method of prevention 
is the development of a vaccine of some 
kind which might produce an immun- 
ity. The nature of the disease and the 
type of bacterium which causes the 
disease indicate that the production of 
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immunity by the use of a vaccine is 
probably a difficult problem. Our first 
experiments along this line resulted in 
complete failure. Recently, however, 
we have produced evidence which 
shows that under experimental condi- 
tions it is possible to produce enough 
immunity to protect half of a group of 
experimental animals against artificial 
infection. The methods used in this 
experimental work are not practical for 
general use, but we hope it may be pos- 
sible to develop a practical method of 
vaccination. 

The second line of attack in preven- 
tion is along the line of management 
Of course, the first thing to do is to 
isolate the infected sheep. Probably, 
from the control standpoint, it would 
be smart to take the hide off every ewe 
deve'oping bluebag before she has a 
chance to spread the infection to any 
other sheep. It probably would also be 


a good policy to sacrifice the lamb, or 
at least handle it in such a way that it 
will not suckle another ewe. We believe 
that before the sheep go to the summer 
range, and after they come off the 
range in the fall, every udder should be 
handled, and every ewe showing any 
udder abnormality should be cutled 
from the band. If this is carried out 
very thoroughly, the source of infection 
should be eliminated from the band. 
This type of work is being carried on 
by us in an experimental range band, 
and we hope we will obtain some defi- 
nite and useful results. As stated be- 
fore, we also have evidence that the 
spread of the disease in a range band 
can be reduced by bedding only one 
night in a place. 

(This is the second in a series of articles on sheep 


diseases written by Dr. Marsh especially for the 
National Wool Grower.) 








That Shrinkage in Transit 


Feat higs the 12th of September 

we left our permit in the Big 
Horn Forest Reserve with about 1100 
Hampshire lambs. We made the 40- 
mile trail to Buffalo, Wyoming, in five 
days. We all likely realize that that 
was too fast trailing, but lambs are 
trailed so much faster now than in for- 
mer years. 


We loaded out the morning of the 
sixth day after the usual over-night 
shrinkage. Their weight was 691% 
pounds over the yard scales. While that 
weight is nothing to crow about, the 
fact must be recognized that these 
were range lambs, and their dates of 
birth varied from April 24 to early 
July. 

When loaded, these blackfaces were 
billed to Chicago. I went with that 
shipment. We got a good run to Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. Here they were un- 
loaded for feeding. I strolled over to a 
nearby lunch counter where I suc- 
ceeded in satisfying my hunger. Then 
I returned to the feed yards. In look- 
ing over our pens of lambs I observed 
that they were neither eating nor drink- 
ing. Entering the pens, I caught sev- 
eral and ducked their noses in the cool 


running water, hoping that such a move 
would start them all to drinking. But 
my desperate attempts only drew a 
blank! 

In adjoining pens I discerned a ship- 
ment of Shropshire lambs. To my sur- 
prise, these were drinking and eating 
freely. So jotting down their brand in 
my note book, I was determined to 
solve that mystery. Yet, the water 
tasted good and the leafy baled alfalfa 
seemed to be of excellent quality and 
entirely free from mold. I was getting 
desperate! 


Just then an attendant came by. 
Feeling that this man had likely seen 
similar conditions before, I proceeded 
to ask him why my Hampshires were 
not drinking and eating. He paused, 
and taking a “nibble” from a can of 
snuff, he replied, “Your lambs have not 
been trained to drink from troughs. 
You sheepmen come here with lambs 
that have never seen a water trough, 
then blame us for your heavy shrink- 
age.” 


The mystery was at least partly 
solved! True, our lambs had never 
seen a water trough. It seemed not at 
all necessary with so many young rivers 
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of good mountain water accessible to 
any part of our reserve permit. 

“Your blackfaces will likely drink jp 
Chicago,” the attendant flung back 
over his shoulder, as he went on down 
the alley. 

In Chicago! Those heartrending 
words startled me! About 1200 miles 
in transit without feed or water. 

The lambs were reloaded about four 
o’clock the following morning, and we 
were off again on the home stretch. We 
stopped a short while in a town in 
Iowa. Taking advantage of this delay, 
I rushed forward to get a look at our 
lambs. 

I have seen gaunt, hungry sheep in 
the hard winters of 1911-12 and 1919- 
20, but this was a new experience to 
me to see lambs coming off of feed and 
water, and looking so forlorn as those 
did. It was disheartening! 

Back again in the coach, my atten- 
tion was drawn to a tall man. In sizing 
him up, I surmised that his business 
was sheep. So bluntly, I asked him if 
he were in charge of those Shropshire 
lambs. He told me he was. 

In answer to my queries, he explain- 
ed that their lambs were from Mon- 
tana. Yes, they had been used to 
drinking from troughs. This was his 
fifth trip to Chicago with lambs. Their 
heaviest shrinkage in four of those sea- 
sons had been 3.6 pounds. 

We reached Chicago about four 
o'clock the following morning. I loafed 
about town to breakfast and pass away 
the time until the barber shops would 
open. Then I went to the office of the 
claim agent to put in our claim for a 
few lambs that had smothered in 
transit. 


Back in the enclosed yards, I found 
our lambs eating and drinking raven- 
ously. By then, about 9:30 a. m. they 
were beginning to look quite natural 
again. 

Our lambs were sold in the early af- 
ternoon and topped the market for that 
day. but I regret to add that from the 
time they were weighed at Buffalo, 
Wyoming, their shrinkage amounted to 
6.7 pounds! 

I also learned that those Shropshires 
from Montana had shrunk but 2% 
pounds. 
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Muy, 1940 


The sbove differences in shrink- 
age on two groups of lambs meant a 
loss to me of about $3,500. I would ven- 
ture to say that this difference would 
pay for a good trough system, and 
leave an attractive profit. Since undue 
shrinkage is clear loss, I should think 
it profitable that all lambs be taught to 
drink from troughs. This is so easily 
done while at their mother’s side. 


I hope it will be clearly understood 
that I do not condemn the feeding sys- 
tem at the yards in Lincoln, Nebraska. 
From my observance of their manage- 
ment, the sheep seemed to have every 
advantage. The water is good, and 
their hay was of very good quality. 

As near as I have been able to study 
the situation, my reply would be: that 
lambs untrained to drinking from 
troughs must reach a gruesome stage 
of thirstiness before they will respond 
to water and feed. At least, the above 
circumstances should create food for 
thought. 

Roy P. Davidson 
Ten Sleep, Wyoming. 





Prices On Early 
Lambs 


THREE-CAR sstring of Idaho 

farm-raised, pooled lambs aver- 
aging 83 pounds sold at Denver on May 
10, at $11 straight, to go on an eastern 
order. Three cars of 77-pound Cali- 
fornias brought $10.65 on the same 
day. These sales were without sorting. 


At Ogden, 82-pound Californias 
brought $10.50, with shorn spring 
lambs at $10. 


At Chicago $10.85 was paid for two 
cars of 79-pound Californias on the 
same day, and small lots of natives and 
Arizonas sold at $11 and a few fancy 
lambs at $11.50. 

New York quotations on dressed 
spring lambs for May 10 show $19 to 
$21 for choice spring lamb carcasses, 
with a good many at $24. Best 45- 
pound carcasses from fed lambs were 
$18 to $19, with good 38-pound car- 
casses from fed lambs at the same fig- 
ure, and good heavy carcasses at $16.50 
to $17.50. 


See 
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Dates for Grazing Mountain Ranges 


A Review of U. S. Department of Agriculture Technical Bulletin 
No. 686, by Davis Costello and Raymond Price 


bf is very important to be able to set 

a date in the spring when the range 
has enough feed to keep livestock 
thrifty, when it is reasonably safe from 
excessive trampling and packing of the 
soil and when the more important for- 
age plants are developed enough to 
withstand grazing. Such opening dates 
as well as the time to defer and rotate 
grazing and to remove stock from the 
range are partly dependent on weather, 
on the dates when the plants begin 
their active growth and when they 
reach certain stages in their develop- 
ment. 


The studies reported in this bulletin 
were made in Ephraim Canyon on the 
Wasatch Plateau of central Utah. Alti- 
tudes in this area are 6500 to above 
10,000 feet. The soil is mainly of lime- 
stone origin and is 30 per cent to 50 
per cent clay with 2 to 10 per cent or- 
ganic matter. 

Vegetation in Ephraim Canyon may 
be divided into three main zones de- 
pending on altitude. These are: (1) 
oak-brush zone, 6500 to 8000 feet, 
characterized by Gambel oak, big sage- 
brush, big-tooth maple, common service 
berry, shrubs and weeds; (2) Aspen-fir 
zone, 7500 to 9000 feet, characterized 
by Aspen, Douglas fir, white fir, shrubs 
(principally snowberry), blueberry el- 
der, squaw currant, various grasses and 
weeds; (3) spruce-fir zone, 9000 feet 
and above, characterized by Engel- 
mann spruce and alpine fir with a 
great variety of other species on the 
level plateaus. 

Weather records for 20 years show 
the average temperature 42.6° in the 
oak-bush zone, 38° in the aspen-fir 
zone, 32.5° in the spruce-fir zone. An- 
nual precipitation averages 17.5 inches 
in the lower altitudes and increases 
about 10 inches with each 1000 feet in- 
crease in altitude. 

The tremendous importance of cli- 
mate on plant development is shown by 
a ten-year study, the results of which 


are presented in tables. The following 
table is made up of data taken from 
a much lengthier one in the bulletin, 
covering several species. 


Date Plants Date Seed. 
Were 6” or Fruit Kind of 
Altitude High Were Ripe Plant 
7150 May 16 July 28 
7655 May 21 Aug. 2 Letterman 
8450 June 6 Aug. 6 needlegrass 
9000 June 19 Aug. 23 
10,000 July 12 Aug. 28 


Similar tables are given for various 
species of forage weeds and browse. 
In general they show the same thing 
as the table above although slope and 
the direction of exposure are also im- 
portant factors. Height growth of 
plants at any particular date decreases 
with increase in elevation. Growth is 
more rapid, however, at the higher ele- 
vations, once it starts, and for this 
reason there is a tendency for many 
plants at higher altitudes to catch up 
with those of the same species in the 
lower altitudes. This tendency to catch 
up is not so marked with grasses. 


By the use of height-growth and de- 
velopment records collected over a pe- 
riod of years the stage of forage plant 
development as of a particular date 
may be judged on similar mountain 
ranges. There is a very great seasonal 
variation in different years, the varia- 
tion in date of the beginning growth of 
grasses ranging as high as 55 days and 
the date of forage weeds drying up as 
much as 100 days. 

Three main stages of plant develop- 
ment are studied: (a) date of appear- 
ance of buds or flower stalks, (b) date 
of blooming, and (c) date of seed ripen- 
ing. From these dates and the date of 
snow disappearance, it is possible to 
make a mathematical expression (cor- 
relation coefficients and regression 
equations) from which reliable fore- 
casts of range plant development can 
be made. 

Over a ten-year period most of the 
predictions of the authors as to when 
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the various species would reach the 
three stages of maturity were within a 
few days of the actual dates observed. 
As an example, at one station, eleva- 
tion 8450 feet, snow disappeared in 
1935 on May 14. Using mathematics 
it was determined that Letterman 
needlegrass there should bloom July 11. 
It actually did on July 10. Each spe- 
cies of plant has, of course, its own rate 
of development. With such data it is 
possible to anticipate the probable 
proper date when grazing in each dis- 
trict and at each altitude should be 
thrown open for use. An average date 
may be set for each area and the spe- 
cific date worked out each year from 
the snow disappearance record plus the 
stage of plant development of certain 
“key” forage plants. Such a plan 
would put livestock on the ranges at a 
time corresponding to the development 
of the forage plants they are to con- 
sume. The authors show that if the 
average date of snow disappearance 
had been used as the sole guide, the 
range in their study would have been 
grazed too early 3 out of 10 years in 
the oak-brush zone, 5 out of 10 years 
in the aspen-fir zone, and 4 out of 10 
years in the spruce-fir zone. Also by 
using their method the range would 
have been ready for grazing earlier 
than the average date just as often as 
it was later than the average date. 
Summing up the entire bulletin in a 
sentence: It is much more accurate 
from the standpoint of long-time range 
management to base the opening date 
for grazing on a combination of snow 
disappearance and the growth stage of 
certain plants than to base it on snow 
disappearance alone. J. F. W. 





New Wool Auctions at 


Portland and Stockton 


ENERAL Manager of the Pacific 
Wool Growers, R. A. Ward, has 
announced that wool auctions are being 
started in Portland, Oregon, and Stock- 
ton, California, by that cooperative. 
Pacific Wool Growers has been op- 
erated for twenty years in Portland and 
San Francisco, with selling connections 
at Boston, and these activities will be 
continued. 


Merrion and Wilkins have conduct- 
ed wool auctions at Ogden, Utah, and 
Denver, Colorado, for several years, 
and disposed of approximately 10 mil- 
lion pounds in 1939. This year that 
firm has announced that wool auctions 


will be hled at Billings, Montana, and 
Miles City or Big Timber, if sufficient 
wool is stored at those points. 


The Pacific Wool Growers make the 
following distinctions between open 
auctions and sealed bid sales: 


The open auction is superior to the sealed 
bid sales from the range growers’ and bona 
fide buyers’ standpoint. In the sealed bid 
sale, the poorest clip has frequently sold 
higher than the better clip (which is hardly 
possible in open competitive auctions.) The 
full limits which buyers can pay are not 
usually brought out in the sealed bid sale, 
until much wool has been sold. Buyers, not 
knowing the bids, frequently put in bids 
below their limits. In open competitive auc- 
tions they bid their limits before losing a 
lot they want, but they may lose several 
lots at sealed bid sale before the limits come 
out. In the meantime, the grower loses. We 
have seen, in many sealed bid sales, where 
the better wools—sold early in the day— 
sold for several cents a clean pound less 
than inferior wools sold towards the end of 
the sale when buyers who had been unsuc- 
cessful in filling their order by too conserva- 
tive bidding early in the day, paid their full 
limits—or better—toward the end of the 
sale. 


Changes in Buying 


Important changes have taken place in 
wool marketing which vitally affect wool 
producers. Since establishment of the Wool 
Top Futures Exchange, the past four years 
have witnessed the appearance in the field 
of the hedged dealer buyer, or the order 
buyer, who hedges his purchases on the Ex- 
change when he contracts to deliver wool 
to mills. This has resulted in more mill buy- 
ing in the West and less in the East—more 
wool warehousing in the West and less in 
Boston—more mills giving up their comb- 
ing machinery and buying from top-makers, 
direct mill shipment from the country, and 
smaller inventories carried by mills. 


There has also developed a demand on the 
part of wool growers and financing agen- 
cies for a new method of wool marketing 
that would: (1) market wools in the West; 
(2) give entire grower control; (3) result 
in grower receiving full settlement for wool 
sold at time of sale; (4) through competi- 
tive- bidding obtain the full market value 
for his wool at time sold. Needless to say, 
the unorganized grower does not have these 
advantages today. 


The National Wool Groy 


The announcement of the Pacific g 
operative states that range clips oyy 
5,000 pounds will be handled at 1y 
cents per pound, and 15 cents per by 
per month for storage and insuranee, 

These new auctions are to be held g 
times that will permit buyers to atten) 
sales at Ogden, Denver, Portland ay 
Stockton on the same trip. Dates wij 
be announced later. 





The Bell Wether 


AN 80-year trek with sheep that be. 
gan at the age of four on th 
Michigan farm of his parents has fur. 
nished the material for a small refresh. 
ing volume recently published by H. ¢. 
Abbott of Las Animas, Colorado: “The 
Bell Wether and Mary’s Little Lamb,” 
Mr. Abbott, now close to four score 
years and five, has had his hand in all 
the games connected with the sheep 
business: production, feeding, market- 
ing, and organizing, and his recital of 
these connections has the charm that 
always accompanies such original docv- 
ments. 
In 70 printed pages, he tells of life 
at the frontier home of his parents in 
Michigan, which as the center of sheep 
transactions for a wide area earned the 
name of “Mutton Ridge”; he tells of 
buying sheep and lambs in Old Mexico 
and visiting at the home of Governor 
Don Louis Tarrazas, “the largest land, 
cattle and sheep owner in the world,” 
in the days before Villa; and he tells 
of deals, friends and associates through 
sixty years of buying and selling feed- 
ing lambs. 
Mr. Abbott helped to organize the 
New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in 1906, was its first vice president, 
and later served two terms as its presi- 
dent. He also gave strong support to 
the National Wool Growers Association 
and did commendable work as a wit: 
ness before Congressional committees 
in the fight to have the 28-hour law 
extended to 36 hours. 
Friends of Mr. Abbott and many 
others undoubtedly will be interested in 
reading “The Bell Wether and Mary’s 
Little Lamb.” Copies are for sale at 
$1.00 by H. C. Abbott, Las Animas, 
Colorado, or Bent County Democrat, 
Las Animas, Colorado. 
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F. C. Clarke 


R. CLARKE, past president of the 
California Wool Growers Associa: 
tion, writes that he was born at the 
Clarke ranch in Laytonville, California, 
53 years ago, “about the time coyotes 
were beginning to make life miserable 
for the sheepmen. So I grew up,” he 
says, “in the swing of the fight against 
coyotes. My people fenced and trapped 
and fought the game single-handed for 
30 years.” 

Graduated from the University of 
California as a trained zoologist, Mr. 
Clarke worked for the State Fish and 
Game Commission two years before re- 
turning to ranch life. 

“Ever since then,” he says, “I have 
been holding more or less vigilance 
against predators and endeavoring to 
produce each year a clip of merchant- 
able wool.” And his success in the 
latter endeavor is attested by a record 
that soared to the high point last fall 
when a Clarke fleece was chosen as 
the grand champion of all market 
grades at the ‘Treasure Island Show. 





REDATORY animal control con- 

tinues to hold its place as a national 
issue of importance, especially as it re- 
lates to the great livestock industry and 
to wildlife in general. 

The pioneers reckoned with grizzly 
bears and wolves and mountain lions, 
but as an economic issue, these animals 
are well in the background. However, 
the gap left by their reduction has been 
more than filled to overflowing by that 
ubiquitous canine the coyote. 


Facts About, and 


Experience with Coyotes 


By Frank C. Clarke 


Of less importance during the early 
days in this country, this very cunning, 
sneaky, cowardly, yet aggressive and 
prolific animal has spread, during the 
past century, from western United 
States to practically all of North Am- 

r.ca, and has become the most destruc- 

tive predator on the continent. In some 
localities he is practically the entire 
problem of predatory animal control. 

The coyote is said to be an animal of 
the plains, yet with food in sight and 
circumstances compelling, he thrives 
anywhere from desert sands to eternal 
snows, from the limitless plains to the 
thickset forests and from seashore to 
mountain top. And why? Because he 
is exceedingly hardy and because his 
variety of food supply is almost limit- 
less. He will eat the flesh of practically 
every animal, fish and bird or the car- 
rion thereof. He will eat certain lizards, 
snakes, insects; fruit such as cactus 
fruit, grapes, apples, prunes, and many 
kinds of berries. 

The coyote is destructive to ground- 
nesting birds; destructive to young deer 
and antelope. In many localities he 
causes heavy losses to farm poultry, to 
pigs and goats. Lastly but not least, he 
is the greatest menace known to the 
sheep industry of North America. His 
choicest food is lamb and mutton, and 
he will at all times make strenuous 
efforts to get into a flock of sheep. 


In April, 1922, the writer took a 
grown fat coyote, fresh from the kill of 
a large lamb. The lower end of this 
coyote’s gorged stomach revealed meat, 
skin and red hair of a hog. The nearest 
hogs were upwards of ten miles away. 
At that time our sheep were the only 
range sheep in this section, other opera- 
tors having been forced out of the sheep 
business fifteen to twenty-five years 
before (1922) due to ravages of coy- 
otes. We maintained our flock within 






the walls of expensive fences, supple- 
mented by constant vigilance. Examina- 
tion showed where the above mentioned 
coyote gained access to our flock by 
gnawing his way through the enclosing 
heavy picket fence. Other coyotes did 
likewise or scaled over this six-foot 
fence, which had three to four barb 
wires at the top. They made continued 
attacks even in summer time when the 
surrounding cattle ranges were infesteg” 
with ground squirrels, other rodents, 
and game. 

Coyotes are of tremendous economic 
importance in the United States. Their 
depredations run into millions of dollars 
annually. To prevent these great losses, 
the federal government, the states, 
county governments, organizations and 
private parties spend sums of like pro- 
portions. In reckoning depredations by 
coyotes, we must bear in mind that the 
wanton killings and the harassings of 
the flocks greatly exceed the value of 
what is actually eaten. 

The coyote is one wild animal which 
has adapted itself to civilization, and 
this very fact makes his eradication a 
difficult one. The importance of recog- 
nizing the life history and food habits of 
the coyote must be stressed because 
every successful, complete campaign for 
eliminating this beast must be planned 
to cope with his ability in escaping and 
making a living in any type of country. 
The most skillful hunters and trappers 
with long years of training often find it 
a job of weeks, or even months, of hard 
work to capture a single bad killer. 


Complete eradication over a large 
area is quite impossible, but practical 
elimination or successful control is pos- 
sible, and this type of work has been 
demonstrated conclusively over the area 
of several large counties of northwestern 
California. Reference is made to the 
successful work of the Biological Sur- 
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vey which began practical demonstra- 
tions in that region in 1921. The fol- 
lowing year the Biological Survey made 
successful killings of coyotes in Mendo- 
cino County, using strychnine only. Fol- 
lowing this, trapping demonstrations 
were successful, and this county cast 
aside an $8 bounty system and adopted 
the federal system of coyote control, 
and has maintained it ever since. 

This successful work of the Biological 
Survey was accomplished right where 
the bounty system had been tried on 
and off for nearly forty years, and had 
failed. During the early nineties the 
State of California operated a $5 coy- 
ote bounty. Several counties added fur- 
ther to the state bounty. Mendocino 
County made a $6 addition, thus operat- 
ing an $11 bounty. The outstanding 
result of this bounty campaign was a 
big hole in the county treasury, with 
coyotes as thick as ever, and by about 
1900, half the sheepmen of Mendocino 
County had been forced out of the 
sheep business because of coyote depre- 
dations. As to the state bounty, one 
writer put it thusly, “. . . disastrous re- 
sults to the State Treasury and no last- 
ing effects to the sheep industry.” 

For a number of years prior to the 
coming of the Biological Survey in 
Mendocino in 1922, this county operat- 
ed an $8 bounty on coyotes, as did sev- 

eral adjoining counties. There were also 

some local bounties. In one area, a 
group of sheepmen paid $65 for each 
coyote killed within their area. The cost 
to Mendocino County of operating the 
$8 bounty was $8000 to $9000 per year, 
and coyote damage on the increase. 

During 1921 and 1922 the writer took 
30 coyotes on his place in spite of sub- 
stantial protection by encircling fences. 
These were turned in for the $8 bounty, 
bringing in a total of $240. The loss to 
his flock during those two years was 
over $3000. These facts were reported 
to our Congressman, The Honorable 
Clarence F. Lea, at Washington, D. C., 
who had them recorded in the Congres- 
sional Record, together with the writ- 
er’s final remarks, “You see that is 
Hell,” and it was, too. This is reported 
here as a more or less typical experience 
of ranchmen under the bounty system. 

For several years now, the annual 
cost of all predatory animal control in 


Mendocino County has been $5000, but 
the outstanding feature is that predators 
are no longer ruining the sheep indus- 
try. The Mendocino sheep industry has 
about doubled since the federal method 
for coyote control was established, and 
the residents of the hills, also, can again 
raise pigs and goats and poultry of all 
kinds without the ever-lasting vigilance 
of the shotgun, plus severe losses. 


The bounty system is as old as civ- 
ilization. The ancient Romans used it 
on wolves; and it has been helpful to 
control wolves and mountain lions in 
this country. As a permanent, efficient 
method of coyote control, the bounty 
method has been a failure because of 
the following: 


1. In the United States, the coyote popu- 
lation is enormous. The coyotes’ natural 
increase is 200 to 300 per cent per year. 
Any general bounty would have to be ac- 
companied by an enormous treasury and a 
perpetual source of additional revenue. 


2. The bounty system fails to eliminate 
serious killings. Any system of control 
naturally gets the easy catch first. The 
paid-hunter system gets a big catch at first 
at low cost. The fur trapper or bounty hunt- 
er stays on the job in one place as long as 
his efforts show “numbers,” but as soon as 
the numbers fall short, he is obliged to go 
elsewhere, leaving the bad predators to con- 
tinue their depredations and to propagate 
their race. 


This is where the federal system, as put 
into effect by the Biological Survey, wins 
over the bounty system. After taking the 
bulk of the coyotes cheaply, the paid hunter 
can go on pursuing the “bad” coyote unre- 
lentingly. It often costs hundreds of dol- 
lars and takes months of time to take one 
bad animal, but it pays to get such preda- 
tors because they are the ones that represent 
the biological and economic balance of suc- 
cess or failure of the campaign. For instance, 
in 1925, a destructive killer roamed these 
parts from the preceding winter until Sep- 
tember. He killed $200 to $400 worth of 
sheep and lambs every month. All the 
ranchmen and a lot of amateurs tried their 
luck for him but failed. On September 27 
this coyote was killed by one of the hunters 
of the Biological Survey, who captured him 
with a pack of hounds. In 1937 a similar 
bad coyote was trapped in this same region, 
but not until after one of the most skillful 
trappers had devoted several months’ hard 
work to the case. The killing of both these 
carnivores brought great relief to the sheep- 
men of this district. A bounty hunter would 
starve to death on such cases even at $100 
for each coyote. Many similar cases could 
be cited. 


The National Wool Growe, 


3. When applied to a small area, the ef. 
fect of a bounty is soon offset by the infly; 
of coyotes from the outside territory, thy 
adding new recruits to the bad ones already 
left there. When covering larger areas such 
as most states, the bounty applies to section; 
where coyotes may be doing no harm, such 
as desert regions or even grain or fruit dis. 
tricts where coyotes may be regarded 
helpful to control rodents. 

4. The bounty system always has given 
rise to the smuggling or bootlegging of coy. 
otes from outside territory into the bounty 
district for the purpose of collecting the 
bounty. Recently, the United States and 
Canadian governments have had plenty to 
do to suppress the smuggling of coyotes from 
Canada into Alaska, where a bounty is paid 
on wolf and coyote. This is typical of the 
coyote bounty—just history repeating itself, 

Those familiar with the subject declare it 
would be impossible to secure a uniform 
bounty over all the states. However, even 
with a uniform bounty in the United States, 
the problem of smuggling would still have 
to be met on the Mexican and Canadian 
borders of several thousand miles. 


§. The bounty system for coyotes is 
wrong in principle. A bounty is virtually a 
subsidy, and has the effect of creating or 
building up the source, as a subsidy does, 
Many bounty hunters work to maintain a 
continuous crop of coyotes. To do this, they 
liberate female coyotes after trapping them. 
Also they give female pups their freedom. 
Both practices aim to, and do insure more 
coyotes for the coming year. This helps the 
bounty hunter to keep in business; but it is 
just the reverse of what the payers of the 
bounties are endeavoring to secure—namely, 
reduction and control of coyotes. 


6. Most important in the long run of 
time is the fact that where man operates a 
bounty for coyotes, he is actually assisting 
nature to develop a supremely bad coyote 
because the “dumb” ones are killed off first, 
and the smart ones get away and propagate 
their race according to the rule of “‘like be- 
gets like.” The paid-hunter system is the 
successful solution for this condition. 

7. The history of the bounty system for 
coyote control fails to show where this 
method has brought about any economic re- 
lief of lasting results. 

8. The bounty system makes it every- 
body’s business to get the coyotes and “what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” 
Nowhere has this old saying more application 
than in reference to the working of the coy- 
ote bounty system, because when the easy 
catch has been made, there is nobody dele- 
gated to keep after and get the “bad” killer 
coyotes. 


Every so often some individual or 
group comes forth with some theory or 
other for predatory animal control. Usu- 
ally it is some form of bounty, and 
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oftentimes the sponsors promote their 
scheme.as if it were a new idea. 

The November, 1939, issue of the 
National Wool Grower carries an article 
entitled “Another View of Coyote Con- 
trol,” by Wm. M. Rush. The author 
advocates a bounty system for control- 
ling coyotes in the United States. He 
recommends this be done on a sliding 
scale inversely—i.e., as the take of coy- 
otes decreases, raise the bounty. He 
suggests starting with $1 or $3, then 
raise to $5, then to $10, and says, “..a 
bounty of $10 on coyotes would result 
in control strict enough to satisfy any 
wool grower anywhere.” History of 
coyote bounties does not substantiate 
this audacious claim. 

Here in this part of northwestern 
California under a $11 bounty and later 
with an $8 bounty, the coyotes actually 
ate the sheepmen out of business. We 
doubt if a uniform $25 bounty would 
have brought relief. Local bounties in 
some instances were up to, and over 
$50. We admit this is a tough country in 
which to control varmints, but it is not 
unlike millions of other acres in the 
United States. 

Mr. Rush does not say by whom, 
how, when, where, the bounty would 
be increased. We believe such a sys- 
tem would give rise to bitter disputes, 
the bounty trappers claiming to be go- 
ing into the red at any catch, and at the 
same time holding off on the catch until 
the time of the next bounty increase. At 
the same time the sheepmen would be 
suffering from depredations of the 
escaping killers. 

Mr. Rush attacks the system of the 
Biological Survey, refers to the “unfair 
and illogical” system that the Bureau 
has imposed on its men. He speaks of 
the “numbers caught” as being the 
measure of endeavor and the success of 
a trapper. Nothing could be more in- 
correct. A man taking one or two bad 
coyotes in a month or two might be 
working hharder and actually accomp- 
lishing more real good than another man 
in another locality who caught a dozen 
or more common coyotes during the 
same time. 

There is perhaps no job on earth 
where two men perform exactly the 
same amount of service though they 
may live together, work together and 


get the same pay. And with the hunt- 
ers and trappers of predatory animals it 
is most difficult to evenly evaluate their 
work. 

The Biological Survey has been op- 
erating in my part of the country for 
over seventeen years. I have known 
many of the trappers and district man- 
agers as well as the state directors, and 
I know that Mr. Rush’s statements are 
unfair and unjust, and have little or no 
application to the many good campaigns 
the Survey has conducted out here. It 
is true a few incompetent men were 
hired. These were promptly dismissed 
and the positions were given to compe- 
tent men under a reasonably uniform 
setup. 

Further on Mr. Rush states, “Poison 
is expensive, ineffective, and dangerous 
to other animals.” This is true only 
when handled improperly. The Survey 
has used poison very cautiously and 
only when its use applied. I have been 
an observer on a number of campaigns. 
In one instance, I know of sixteen coy- 
otes that were poisoned from three sta- 
tions. Only two skunks, no other ani- 
mals, were killed at those stations. After 
two or three days any excess baits were 
taken up and destroyed. When the 
proper poison is properly used, it is in- 
expensive, effective, and is not danger- 
ous to other animals. 

We noted with astonishment the 
grossly incorrect statements and figures 
given by Mr. Rush regarding the cost 
of taking coyotes by the Biological 
Survey, and the amount of poison used 
by the Survey. But Secretary Marshall 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion was right on the job and printed 
the proper corrections in the January, 
1940, issue of the National Wool 
Grower. 

Toward the close of the article the 
author says: “And they (the federal 
government) have made no headway as 
far as materially reducing the species 
is concerned, nor is it likely that they 
will under the present system. If they 
did a good job and really cleaned up the 
coyotes they would lose their jobs be- 
cause there would be nothing left for 
them to do.” 

In all probability that condition will 
never come about. In most places paid 
hunters will be needed to keep the coy- 
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otes down even when their numbers are 
reduced to the practical minimum. In 
other words, when once the coyotes are 
down in any region, it will take a cer- 
tain force to keep them down, as we 
know from experience here. But even 
this condition is an economic success, 
for a small force of paid hunters takes 
care of the entire predator situation 
while the ranch man goes about his nor- 
mal duties. 

On the other hand, the bounty hunt- 
er is the one who has fears of running 
out of a job. He knows that the thicker 
the coyotes, the better his income; the 
fewer the coyotes, the slimmer his 
chance for a square meal. The aver- 
age bounty hunter naturally figures and 
operates that way. 

In summary we note: 

1. The bounty system as applied to 
coyotes has been tried at wide range 
over a period of years. We know of no 
record where this method has been ef- 
fective with lasting results of success to 
the stockman. 

2. The bounty system is expensive, 
always attended by fraud, and perpetu- 
ates the killer type of coyote. 

3. Success in the control of coyotes 
has been accomplished in northwestern 
California with Sonoma and Mendocino 
counties central in the district. 


The method used has been the paid- 
hunter system—the continuous work of 
the Biological Survey. Other paid hunt- 
er systems also are now at work in Cali- 
fornia, but the Biological Survey, under 
the direction of our faithful old leader, 
Mr. Chas. G. Poole, is the agency 
which, more than all others, has per- 
fected the methods and system for coy- 
ote control in our state. 

The writer does not wish to give the 
idea that California is free from preda- 
tors—far from it. As with other states, 
by force of natural conditions Califor- 
nia has plenty of breeding grounds for 
predators, and borders territory where 
predators are plenty numerous. 

The methods of control are many. 
One thing is very certain: each and 
every method for predatory animal con- 
trol will obtain best results only when 
fully supported by the ranch operators 
of the district concerned. Some agency 
or group of ranchmen must be respon- 
sible for the successful conduct of the 
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program out on the range. In this state, 
the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has always maintained this stand: 
that the ranch operators of any county 
or district should write their own pro- 
gram. Then it is the policy of our state 
association to back that program to the 
fullest extent. 

In Mendocino County it was the 
Mendocino Farm Bureau that sponsor- 
ed the federal method of predatory ani- 
mal control in 1921, and this organiza- 
tion has carried forth the torch of battle 
against the predators ever since. Each 
month of every year the Farm Bureau 
directors have met with the district di- 


rectors of the Biological Survey. All 
the activities of the work, pro and con, 
have been openly discussed and cor- 
related to bring about successful results. 

The control of predators in the na- 
tion is a vast job, requiring huge sums 
of money and mountains of work. State 
and federal agencies can do only so 
much. The individual operator or own- 
er of livestock should realize that this is 
his fight; that a certain amount of con- 
trol work is part of his normal duties; 
and that not all predatory animal con- 
trol work should be thrown upon the 
shoulders of “the other fellow” or the 
government. 








A Montana View of the Hull Program 


Although the Congress continued the 
Hull program by a close vote, the follow- 
ing letter, written by S. E. Whitworth of 
Dillon, Montana, is of interest as a good 
statement of the views of stockmen. It 
was sent to Collier's in reply to an editor- 
ial in that magazine, praising the Hull 
plan. 


AM engaged in the production of 

beef, lamb and wool. It is my sole 
source of livelihood. I, therefore, very 
sincerely and emphatically take excep- 
tion to your stand in the editorial, 
“Let Trader Hull Trade On.” 

I do not agree with you that, it’s gen- 
erally agreed that Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull has done a wonderful job, 
unless helping to sell the producers of 
agricultural commodities, in this coun- 
try, down the river is your idea of some- 
thing commendable. I believe instead 
that it is quite generally admitted that 
the reciprocal trade agreement program 
so far has failed to bring about the ex- 
pected results, and that the Hull enter- 
prise of promoting world peace and ex- 
panding world trade is a complete fail- 
ure. 


I suppose that it is petty and parti- 
san for an industry, already mortgaged 
to the hilt, to combat something that is 
tending to destroy its very existence.’ 
Up to date I have not been told, “that 
hams from Germany’s part of what was 
once Poland are forcing American hams 
off the American market’’; this sounds 
as if someone might have had a pipe- 


dream. But it is no dream, and it is 
not narrow-mindedness, nor merely sel- 
fishness, and neither is it false when 
the Department of Commerce figures 
show that since the British trade agree- 
ment, prior to the war, of course, im- 
ports of cloth, wool waste, noils and 
wool rags increased between four and 
five hundred per cent. Imports of the 
above items in the first six months the 
agreement was in force totaled 116,- 
801,000 pounds compared with 25,- 
415,000 pounds during the same period 
the previous year. 

You brand as nonsense that Argen- 
tine beef is coming into the United 
States in million-tin lots. As a matter 
of fact with a six-cent duty in 1938, 
fifty-two million pounds were imported 
in eight months; in 1939 fifty-seven 
million pounds came in, with around 
100,000,000 pounds being the figure for 
the year. It is estimated that one South 
American cow will boil down to 120 
pounds tin-can content. According to 
this, approximately 850,000 head of 
cattle came in from the Argentine last 
year. Under the proposed agreement 
with Argentine the duty of six cents 
was to be cut 50 per cent. It is easy 
to see what would happen then; instead 
of only 850,000 head of cattle coming 
in, we would have at least 1,700,000 
head and probably two or three million 
head coming in. I am afraid that in- 
stead of a few toes being stepped on it 
would be the necks of the livestock pro- 
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ducers, as well as the millions of people 
depending upon them for a living. 

You also say that “the State De 
partment in negotiating these pacts has 
leaned over backward to avoid cutting 
U. S. tariffs on foreign goods that would 
seriously compete with similar goods 
produced here.” Well, if it has, it was 
so far backward that it couldn’t see 
what was at its feet, for at least eigh- 
teen absolutely competitive, agricultur- 
al products were listed in the proposed 
agreement with the Argentine. You also 
state “that from 1935 to 1938 our ex- 
ports of farm products to trade agree- 
ment countries went up almost 50 per 
cent, whereas official government fig- 
ures actually show that prior to the 
wars in Europe there was a large in- 
crease in imports and a decrease in ex- 
ports. Somebody must be wrong. 

What about fhe peace angle? It is 
gratifying indeed to note the pacifying 
effect the trade agreements have had 
upon the world. The nations must be 
welded together in a world-wide trade 
pact for the world to survive in a liv- 
able manner, according to the State De- 
partment. For all this the correct word 
is nonsense—plus a good many super- 
latives such as futile, utopian, mind-in- 
the-clouds, looking-so-far-away-that- 
there-is-oblivion-to-what- is - going - on- 
near-at-hand, and a good many others 
unmentionable here. 

We are asking that our domestic 
markets be protected, a protection we 
are entitled to. These markets are our 
heritage. We send men to Washington 
as representatives of the people, so why 
is Secretary Hull so afraid of Senate 
ratification? Why isn’t he willing for 
us, who are the goats, to have our con- 
stitutional rights? Could it be that our 
high government officials are totalitar- 
ian minded? 

S. E. Whitworth 





All-Wool Swim Suits 


Again in Favor 


TYLE trends are again favoring the 
all-wool swimming garments, ac- 
cording to the New York Wool Top 
Exchange Service report of May 10, 
and sales this year will probably be in 
excess of last year. 
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Convention of Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association 


OOL growers of Western South 
Dakota held their second annual 
convention at Belle Fourche on April 9. 
This youngster among the wool 
growers’ organizations is making good 
progress. It has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the National Association 
and is doing excellent work on many 
state problems that affect the industry 
in South Dakota. The present associa- 
tion dates its activity from 1938, a for- 
mer association having ceased activi- 
ties. At that time the sheep scab situa- 
tion was quite bad all over South Da- 
kota, and leaders of .the industry found 
organization of growers to be necessary 
to secure needed cooperation with the 
state and government officials who have 
completely cleaned up the disease situ- 
ation. 

South Dakota has 1,210,000 sheep, 
alarge part of which are owned west of 
the Missouri River. The western area 
includes most of the range flocks. There 
are still some outfits running from 3 to 
6 bands, but in the western area, as in 
the eastern farming section, a large 
part of sheep population consists of 
farm flocks. Of the state’s wool crop 
of 9 million pounds, over 4 million 
pounds is marketed by 8,000 members 
through the South Dakota wool mar- 
keting organization. 

The attendance at the morning and 
afternoon sessions of the convention 
numbered over 200, and 300 attended 
the evening banquet. 

The sessions were opened by Presi- 
dent Walter Cunningham, who put the 
convention under the direction of H. 
J. Devereaux, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. These officers were re- 
elected, along with Carl Scheidegger as 
secretary, and H. B. Bomford, vice 
president, to go with the following ex- 
ecutive committee: Matt Hafner, New- 
él; William Marty, Strool; J. H. Wid- 
doss, St. Onge; Roy Haines, Maurine; 
Tom Arnold, Nenzel, Nebraska; How- 
ard Sheridan, Hoover; L. R. Chiesman, 
Newell; Jay Cooper, Harding; Earl 
Clarkson and Dewey Heinbaugh, Belle 


Fourche; Otto Wolff, Rapid City; 
Paul Murphy, Hermosa; Frank Gii- 
bert, Buffalo; T. J. Butler, Dupree; 
and Val Tidball, Faith. 

In his introductory address, Mr. 
Devereaux dealt with several local 
questions which are referred to in the 
report of the convention resolutions. An 
interesting and unusual talk was made 
by A. M. Jackley, state rattlesnake 
eradicator. It was not claimed that 
South Dakota has a larger snake popu- 
lation than other states, but in Mr. 
Jackley they certainly have an expert 
who can tell stock owners how to avoid 
rattlesnake areas, and apparently the 
state is well along on its eradication 
program. 

Carl Nadasdy, manager of the Co- 
operative Wool Growers of South Da- 
kota, made a clear presentation of the 
April wool marketing situation, laying 
special stress upon this year’s extra 
necessity of a firm stand on the part of 
wool growers. The National Secretary, 
F. R. Marshall, dealt with legislative 
and other problems at Washington, and 
explained the working arrangements of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and its plan of full executive co- 
operation with the state organizations. 

Dr. C. H. Fauks, Bureau of Animal 
Industry Inspector-in-Charge, reviewed 
the scab eradication campaign and ex- 
plained the work and requirements of 
the Livestock Sanitary Board. 

A lamb cutting demonstration, which 
aroused great interest, was given by 
Professor Forrest U. Fenn of the South 
Dakota State College. 

One of the resolutions adopted asked 
that the Livestock Sanitary Board con- 
tinue the embargo on sheep from the 
eastern part of the state. Request was 
also made for a sheepman representa- 
tive on the Board. 

Repeal of the state truck inspection 
law was called for. As explained by 
Mr. Devereaux, under this law, which 
is partially inactive, sheep owners are 
in fact subject to an inspection charge 
of 5 cents per head on all sheep truck- 
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ed on the highways. Many flocks are 
trucked to and from ranges, and there 
is a large truck movement of lambs to 
and from feed lots. In some cases, an 
owner would be subject to as much as 
25 cents per head inspection charges 
during the year. 

Other resolutions endorsed the fab- 
ric labeling bill and the wool promotion 
program, and called for “adjustment 
of tariff duties balancing the foreign 
exchange factor to give wool producers 
protection in the actual amount pro- 
vided by law.” Opposition was also 
expressed to the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program. 

Opposition was also expressed to the 
“consolidation of the United States 
Forest Service or any of its functions 
with the Grazing Service of Depart- 
ment of the Interior.” The convention 
was also opposed to the policy of mak- 
ing transfer cuts on forest permits. 
Wool growers were urged to become 
members of “gun clubs, fish and game 
associations, and all organizations in- 
terested in the control of predatory 
animals.” 

It was also asked that state authori- 
ties set aside their present requirements 
under which land lessees must obtain 
a special permit each time any improve- 
ments are placed upon leased lands. 

The evening entertainment was pre- 
sided over by W. W. Gail of Billings, 
Montana, who introduced J. H. Lem- 
mon, president of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation. Several short 
talks were made by railroad represen- 
tatives and others, and those present 
were further entertained by Mr. Gail’s 
unsual fund of wit and caustic com- 
ment upon current affairs. 


Yards Man Promoted 
ERRILL PARKIN was recently 
named by the directors of the 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards Company 
to act as assistant general manager. 
Mr. Parkin is a native of Utah and has 
been with the Salt Lake yards for 
seventeen years. Selected originally for 
clerical work, he has acquired familiar- 
ity with all phases of the operation of 
the yards under the guidance of the 
genial and veteran superintendent, J. H. 
Manderfield, who is rapidly recovering 
from a recent illness. 
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The Right to Kill Game 


ANCHERS of Montana may kill 


big game out of season in defense 
of their property if justification for 
such act can be proved, the Supreme 
Court of that state ruled on March 5 
of this year. 


The decision was made in a test case 
brought against C. R. Rathbone, a 
rancher in the Augusta territory, for 
the killing of an elk on his ranch on 
March 3, 1939. After several years 
in which three or four hundred head of 
elk from the Sun River herd had pas- 
tured on the Rathbone property, not 
only consuming, according to the state- 
ments by his attorneys, around $2,000 
annually in forage and hay crops, but 
damaging fences to an extent that 
about $225 was spent for repairs each 
year, Mr. Rathbone killed one of the 
animals. Repeated calls, the defense 
claimed, had been made upon the State 
Fish and Game Commission for relief, 
but without avail. 


Immediately following the killing, 
Mr. Rathbone notified that Commis- 
sion of his act; he was arrested, tried 
in a justice’s court in Helena, found 
guilty and fined $200. An appeal was 
taken first to the district court, which 
upheld the decision of the lower court, 
and then to the Supreme Court, which 
heard the arguments in the case on 
January 22 of this year. 


The decision of the Supreme Court 
reversed that of the lower court on the 
ground that Rathbone had offered to 
show justification for the killing of the 
elk, and admission of such evidence 
had not been allowed by the district 
court. 


“The court (the district court) re- 
fused,’ the Supreme Court said, “to 
allow Rathbone to show to the jury 
that great bands of elk would invade 
his property, destroy his fences, dam- 
age and injure the turf and consume 
pasturage needed for his domestic ani- 
mals, causing him damage to the ex- 
tent of about $2,250 annually. He of- 
fered to show and was not permitted to 
do so that he made repeated requests 
to the Fish and Game Commission to 


remedy the condition but accomplished 
nothing in that connection.” 


The ruling of the Supreme Court in 
this test case is regarded as a “declara- 
tion of public policy” for use as a basis 
in the consideration of such matters in 
the future. 


The argument for the defense was 
built around the constitutional right 
granted everyone to protect his prop- 
erty. Both the Montana Stock Grow- 
ers and the Montana Wool Growers 
associations were represented in the 
case and contended, through their at- 
torney, that “a greater right should not 
be given to an elk—to destroy property 
—than is given to persons,” and that 
the entire cattle and sheep industries 
of the state would be affected by the 
decision. 


In presenting their side, the state’s 
attorneys argued that “the elk belong 
to all the people of the state; that we 
must have regulations relating to elk 
in order to protect the rights of all the 
people”; and that the reversal of the 
district court decision would permit 
any man to say his property was being 
injured by wild game, and use it as an 
excuse to do some killing every day. 


Several southwestern Montana 
sportsmen’s associations also entered 
the case. Their attorney, disavowing 
that any controversy existed between 
the stockmen and the sportsmen in the 
matter, declared that the regulation of 
wild animals had been placed by legis- 
lative action in the hands of the State 
Fish and Game Commission and that 
“the facts here are not sufficient to 
justify” any man “the right to take 
the law into his own hands if he is dis- 
satisfied with the actions of the Com- 
mission.” 


While the Supreme Court did not set 
forth definitely the grounds upon which 
the killing of wild animals would be 
justifiable, holding that each case 
would have to be decided on the par- 
ticular facts pertaining to it, its inter- 
pretation of justification, as reported 
in the press, is sufficiently restrictive 
to preclude the killing of big game by 
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stockmen unwarrantedly. The lang 
uage of the court in this connectio; 
was: 

Justification cannot be based upon a mer 
trespass by wild animals. Montana is oy 
of the few areas in the nation where wilj 
game abounds. It is regarded as one of th 
greatest of the state’s natural resources, x 
well as the chief attraction for visitors, Wij 
game existed here long before the coming 
of man. 

One who acquires property in Montam 
does so with notice and knowledge of th 
presence of wild game and presumably js 
cognizant of its natural habits . . . Ag. 
cordingly a property owner in this stay 
must recognize the fact that there may kk 
some injury to property or inconvenienc 
from wild game for which there is no re. 
course. 

We need not here attempt to state what 
facts must exist before a property owner js 
justified in killing wild animals in order to 
protect his property. Each case must be 
decided upon its particular facts. 

Here the proffered evidence was to the 
effect that the elk had seriously and re. 
peatedly damaged defendant’s ranch prop- 
erty. With repeated trespasses in the future, 
such damage, unless checked, would amount 
to virtual confiscation of the property. 

Certainly such a showing was sufficient 
to make the question one for the jury, sub- 
ject to the rule that before the defendant 
can resort to force in protecting his prop- 
erty from wild animals, (1) he must have 
exhausted all other remedies provided by 
law; (2) the use of such force must bk 
reasonably necessary and suitable to protect 
his property; and (3) he must use only 
such force and means as a reasonably pru- 
dent man would use under like circum- 
stances, 


The question, “Have I the right to 
kill big game where they are eating up 
my haystacks?” was asked Dr. H. L. 
Shantz of the U. S. Forest Service, 
when he discussed the big-game prob- 
lem before the National Convention at 
Casper, and his affirmative reply, now 
substantiated by this court ruling, was 
supplemented by an opinion on the in- 
adequacy of this method of handling 
the surplus game problem, in which 
the livestock industry in general con- 
curs. This is what Dr. Shantz said: 

But the right to kill is unsatisfactory 
even from your point of view. Most of 
you don’t want to go out and shoot an elk 
to protect your hay; you would rather have 
a reasonable approach on the part of the 
State Game and Fish Department and the 
Forest Service, a suitable adjustment so they 
won’t damage adjacent property. In some 
ways the Forest Service might take the posi- 
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tion that since the animals are down off the 
forest it is not our responsibility, but we 
believe if we are producing more elk on the 
summer range than can be supported on the 
winter range, it is our responsibility to bring 
that elk herd down to the balance of its 
winter range. * * * 

Only in very extreme cases would we 
feel we should go in there and actually kill 
animals on the land. I can’t help but feel 
that that is probably the right of a private 
land owner and it may have to be used 
once in a while to bring the public agency 
to a better realization of how far the case 
has gone, but it is a method which we, at 
least, would like to avoid entirely. 





Sheep Scabies 


ONCERN over the existence of 
sheep scabies in the middle west- 
ern states was expressed in the report 
of the Committee on General Resolu- 
tions at the National Convention in 
Casper in January. Their statement 


pointed out that the possibility of 
eradicating this disease has been dem- 
onstrated in the western states and de- 
plored the “fact that several states in 
the Middle West have failed to eradi- 
cate scabies.” It also asked the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry to make an 
investigation of the scabies situation in 
the United States. 

In response to this request, Dr. J. 
R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, has sent the detail on 
the numbers of flocks in which scabies 
occurred during the last half of 1939. 
His figures show that, during that pe- 
riod, there were occurrences of the 
disease in 594 flocks in 18 states of the 
United States. New Mexico and South 
Dakota were included in the total. The 
five flocks reported as infected in New 
Mexico were located in Colfax and 
Mora counties, and 4,095 sheep were 
involved. The disease occurred in six 
flocks in South Dakota in the counties 
of Clark, Codington, and Day, and 295 
sheep were infected. 

The distribution of scabies for the 
July-to-December, 1939, period by 
states is shown in the following table: 


Distribution of Psoroptic Scabies of 
Sheep During the Six Months 
Ended December 31, 1939 








Number Number 

_ ‘Fuue  taverves 
NE emda iain Ae. 55 3,119 
Inman ee 29 1,105 
See aia a Sd oa cette ttl cis 59 6,836 
1 Eee ae eee eI 5,705 
men aR seeds 14 1,082 
iouunens ee 21,563 
WINE en lpecceeictoe 964 
Wemneseta. 17 1,363 
ID nctarentenperintnntig 1 650 
| i aenear anet niet eeent take eo 42 1,313 
ire ee 16 1,905 
New Mexico. 5 4,095 
Ohio _ 21 2,307 
Pennsylvania ————______.. 16 1,106 
Seutn. Paketa 6 295 
ge RR ONL SR es 2 97 
West Vicgina —..__..... 34 3,134 
WiisCemn Gath se sci 4 161 
594 56,800 


In transmitting the above data, Dr. 
Mohler stated: 


There is enclosed a tabulation showing 
by states and counties the occurrence of 
sheep scabies during the half year ended 
December 31, 1939 and it will be observed 
that infection was found in 594 flocks in 
18 states. The only infection reported in 
the western range states was in New Mex- 
ico, and it is hoped that this has been elim- 
inated. The situation in the midwestern 
farm states has been a matter of concern 
to the Bureau for several years. The prob- 
lem in those states has been rendered diffi- 
cult by the large increase in the number of 
local markets and the lack, in many states, 
of adequate laws for the control of traffic 
through such markets. Several of the mid- 
western states have requested Bureau co- 
operation which has been granted to the 
extent that is possible with the funds avail- 
able. Other states in that region have not 
requested federal assistance and in the ab- 
sence of a cooperative arrangement, the 
Bureau, of course, is without authority in 
the matter of local control and eradication. 


It has recently been reported that all 
the quarantined flocks in New Mexico 
and in South Dakota, west of the Mis- 
souri River, had been cleaned up and 
released. 
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Finishing Range Lambs 


VERY practical and comprehen- 

sive discussion of fattening range 
lambs for market has recently been 
published by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Manhattan, Kansas. 

This bulletin of 80 pages is entitled 
“Fattening Range Lambs in Kansas.” 
The author is Rufus F. Cox, who has 
obtained recognition as an authority on 
Kansas sheep matters, including the 
finishing of western lambs in that state. 

While designed primarily for Kan- 
sas feeders, and particularly for those 
handling lambs on fall wheat pastures, 
the publication contains a great deal of 
material of interest and value to those 
not fully experienced in the art of the 
efficient fattening of range lambs. 

Under the heading, “Size, Quality 
and Type,” there is a good discussion 
of the feeding of different weights of 
lambs, and of the adaptabilities of fine 
wools, blackfaces, natives and Navajos. 

The part entitled “Obtaining Feeder 
Lambs” includes a good outline of dif- 
ferent forms of cooperative contracts 
employed by range raisers and farm 
feeders. 

Perhaps the most interesting section 
is that entitled “Feeds and Methods 
Used in Fattening Lambs.” This dis- 
cussion does not attempt to summarize 
actual experiments conducted by the 
Kansas or other colleges, but does con- 
centrate into 12 different rations a 
showing of combinations of feeds in- 
cluding cottonseed meal, sugar beet 
products, and particularly milo and sor- 
ghum grains and fodders. 

There is also included a good dis- 
cussion of handling lambs in corn and 
sorghum fields, and on wheat pastures. 

Also included is a practical discus- 
sion of the prevention and treatment of 
digestive disorders and several other 
ailments commonly met with in the op- 
eration of lamb feed lots. 


This bulletin, No. 287, may be ob- 
tained from the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Manhattan, Kansas. 
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The Wool Situation 


Substantial Volume of Wool 
Sold in April 


UITE a weight of wool has been 

taken during the month of April 
in all sections of the wool growing area. 
Practically every merchant in Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Philadelphia has 
made selections from the 1940 clip, 
which is generally believed to be very 
good property. 

It is estimated that close to thirty- 
five million pounds of the total clip of 
360 million pounds has been purchased 
as of May 1. If the fleece, or farm 
states, sales were added, the amount 
would probably total fifty million 
pounds. This, however, is in striking 
contrast to one year ago when it was 
estimated that approximately 100 mil- 
lion pounds of the 1939 clip had chang- 
ed hands. Probably two-thirds of the 
California clip has been sold. The 
majority of the larger choice clips in 
Montana have been moved, as well as 
many of the lighter shrinking clips in 
Texas. For the most part, dealers have 
made selections of the better clips. 

Good average fine and fine med- 
ium wool has cost 80 to 85 cents clean 
landed Boston without a profit. The 
same kind of foreign wool, if available, 
would cost around 95 cents @$1 clean, 
so it will be seen that the present mar- 
ket is some 15 to 20 per cent less than 
the cost of equivalent foreign wool. 
Twenty-seven to 31% cents has been 
paid for Montana choice original clips, 
30 cents being the price most frequent- 
ly named. About the same range of 
grease values has prevailed in Texas, 
and some of the larger clips have been 
sold. Because of immediate need, a 
slight premium was paid for one collec- 
tion of old Texas wool. Prices have 
ranged from 25 to 28 cents in Nevada 
and about the same in Utah. Thirty to 
31 cents has taken quite a volume of 
the choicer clips around Craig, Colo- 
rado, and what we call “Western 
Slope,” Colorado. Little wool has been 
sold in Wyoming except in the Basin or 
Worland section, and prices there have 


ranged from 22% to 27 cents. Very 
little has been done in Idaho. A few 
clips have been sold at grease prices 
which will reflect an equivalent clean 
cost landed Boston to wools in other 
sections. The western woolen mills have 
accounted for the sale of quite a few 
of the northwest clips containing a high 
percentage of medium wool, and eastern 
dealers have also taken quite a volume 
of Oregon fine original bag clips at 
various grease prices equivalent to 80 
to 85 cents clean landed Boston. 


Prices Well Maintained But Volume 


Slips as Inventories Increase 


On the whole, prices to date have 
been well maintained, but refusal on 
the part of manufacturers to take these 
domestic wools at a profit to the dealer 
has had a tendency to slow operations 
up as we enter the month of May. 

It seems very certain that practically 
all topmakers are now operating, or 
attempting to operate, on values indicat- 
ed by the top futures quotations. The 
topmaking division of the textile in- 
dustry is increasing every year in its 
importance and the amount of wool 
consumed. This class of manufacturer 
is in a position to go a long way toward 
controlling the grease price of wool. 

May top futures have established a 
remarkable degree of stability during 
the month of April. May futures were 
quoted on April 1 about 94 cents. They 
advanced during the month to 96 cents, 
and upon May 1 are quoted at about 
95% cents. This has not afforded much 
of a play. Top manufacturers usually 
consider their conversion cost to be 
around 20 cents. That is, they must 
buy their grease wool on a clean basis 
of 20 cents less than the top futures. 
It will thus be seen that there never 
was a time during the month of April 
when the top manufacturer was willing 
to pay more than 76 cents for average 
territory fine. wool. For this reason, 
the dealers have not been able to pass 
their contracts along to manufacturers 
as they did one year ago. The present 


situation upon May 1 is aptly described 
by a prominent wool merchant who 
stated that he could see no particular 
advantage in acquiring an inventory 
when the manufacturers were dis- 
interested and there was no ck ance of 
turning the wool at a profit. 7 his has 
retarded the progress in the \est at 
the present time, but does not neces- 
sarily mean that wools are uf less 
value. 


Importations Decline Sharply 


There has been imported into this 
country since January 1 about 75 mil- 
lion pounds of apparel wool, the bulk 
arriving in January and February. 
Importations have now decreased al- 
most to the vanishing point, for they 
are made with increasing difficulty. 
At the present time most importers find 
it necessary to place three types of 
insurance—war, marine, and seizure. 
This added cost in connection with 
regulatory measures imposed by the 
Central Wool Committee of Great Brit- 
ain and the difficulty in securing ship 
space presents a problem when it comes 
to the use of foreign wool, to say noth- 
ing of the additional cost of Australian 
wool as compared with the present 
domestic market. 

The bulk of the fine wool imported 
was brought from South Africa, and 
the use of this wool by our manfactur- 
ers is fraught with the usual confusion 
which results in the use of somewhat 
different fibers. Nevertheless, inasmuch 
as they have this wool in their samples, 
it is logical to conclude that it will be 
used up by our domestic manufacturers 
before they are interested in acquiring 
any substantial quantity of our own 
wool grown in this country. 


England Using More Good Wool 


Word comes from England that the 
Allies are using more good wool at the 
present time than they did at the peak 
of the last World War. Equipping an 
army in any of the northern countries 
requires much material made of wool. 
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The scope included in the European 
war and the number of men being 
placed under arms seem to be continu- 
ously on the increase. The tremendous 
use of these worsted wools, however, 
has resulted in an accumulation of noils, 
which is the by-product of the combing 
process, and rules and regulations of 
the Central Wool Committee have been 
liberalized to the extent of allowing the 
merchants in Bradford, England, quite 
a free hand in the exportation of these 
noils. 

This fact, connected with the reduc- 
tion in the duty of noils in the United 
Kingdom Trade Agreement, presents 
a real thorn in the flesh for our domestic 
topmakers. If these noils, as now ap- 
pears possible, are to come into this 
country and be sold in competition with 
our domestic-made noils, the cost of 
converting our domestic wools into tops 
will be increased because the noils 
combed out in making the tops are less 
valuable and so make a higher cost of 
converting wool into tops. This increase 
in conversion will necessarily be passed 
on to the grower in the way of a lower 
price. It seems likely that this un- 
certainty has contributed largely to the 
failure of the top manufacturers to sup- 
port the domestic wool market as they 
did a year ago. Certainly there are no 
larger stocks of wool on hand in the 
United States than there were a year 
ago. In fact, stocks are much less and, 
from a statistical point of view, wool 
was, perhaps, never in a stronger posi- 
‘on. 


Heavy-Weight Goods Orders in 
New York About 50 Per Cent 


Normal 


The New York goods market has 
improved somewhat, although the 
heavy-weight fall season is far from 
normal. Best authorities state that not 
over 50 per cent of the normal orders 
have been placed for the fall heavy- 
weight season. Contingent orders, or 
specified contracts, are the evil of the 
day. Manufacturers in their eagerness 
to get business have in the past given 
concessions far beyond reason to the 
wholesa'e cloth brokers. They have 
permitted orders to be placed for a 
certain type of goods, but the buyer 


does not specify the pattern or the 
style until he is good and ready. This 
results in a tremendous loss to the 
manufacturer because of uncertainty 
and inability to run his plant constantly. 
For the first time, we now understand 
that there is to be an attempt on the 
part of one of the largest cloth manu- 
facturers to enforce these contracts 
through legal procedure. It is to be 
hoped that one of the greatest evils of 
the textile industry may be corrected. 
The grower is remotely, although vital- 
ly, interested in this feature for the 
lack of constant specifications is one 
of the contributing factors to a spotty 
wool market. 


General Economic Condition 
Believed to be Improving 


The best authorities in the East have 
determined that the decline of business 
activity that has been under way since 
last November has apparently spent 
most of its force. Sensitive commodity 
prices have resumed about one-half the 
loss sustained since last fall. This ap- 
plies to wool. The purchasing power of 
the country is in a position apparently 
to sustain an upward swing, and the 
uncertainty of hostilities abroad may 
provide the necessary stimulus for busi- 
ness upturn before the second quarter 
of this year has passed. 

The whole method employed in the 
textile industry at the present time 
tends to create market waves—periods 
of intense activity in which manufact- 
urers are running their plants three 
eight-hour shifts a day in an effort to 
meet the demands and fancies of the 
consuming public, shortly followed by 
periods of mill activity such as we are 
now having. 

Last year dealers had very little 
wool to sell in September and, there- 
fore, shared only to a limited degree 
in the higher prices secured by growers 
who had their wool on consignment. 
The dealers will evidently not be caught 
empty handed this year when spot wool 
will be selling at a premium, as it surely 
will when normal business is secured. 
General economic conditions, together 
with supply and demand, indicate a 
reasonable degree of faith in future 
values of wool is fully justified. 

C. J. Fawcett 
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Wool Sales at Country 
Points 


~~ Craig, Colorado, 40,000 fleeces 

were reported sold during the 
latter part of April in a price range of 
29 to 31 cents, with 30 cents the aver- 
age. These wools, it is reported, would 
cost around 85 cents clean, in Boston. 
Other sales at Craig were 4,200 fleeces 
at 31 cents and 26,500 fleeces at 305% 
cents. 

Montana reports include a sale of 
9000 fleeces east of Billings at 31% 
cents; the contracting of 35,000 fleeces 
on the Crow Reservation south of Bill- 
ings at 31 cents; 2,500 fleeces at 
Meagher at 30 cents; 6,000 in the 
Great Falls area at 29 cents; 27,000 
fleeces at 2714 cents and 3,000 at 27 
cents. 

The high point in recent Nevada 
sales is 27 cents paid for clips totaling 
49,200 fleeces at Eureka, Elko, and 
Beowawe. On the clean basis this wool 
was estimated to be worth from 80 to 
83 cents in Boston. One lot of 33,000 
fleeces, estimated to shrink 64 per cent, 
was purchased in Elko at 26% cents, 
and 26 cents took 5,400 fleeces from 
the same place. At the sealed bid sale of 
the W. T. Jenkins Estate at Battle 
Mountain, a high bid of 26 cents was 
refused on wools shrinking around 65 
per cent. 


In Idaho, a clip of 4,000 fleeces has 
been reported sold recently at 31% 
cents a pound. Other sales since the 
end of March up to and including the 
first week in May cover 8,500 fleeces 
at 31 cents; 3,500 at 3014 cents; ten 
clips totaling 30,450 fleeces at 30 cents; 
1100 fleeces at 2934 cents; the Archa- 
bal clip at 28 cents; and 1400 fleeces at 
27% cents. A large part of these wools 
have been taken by northwestern mills, 
although some of the clips have been 
purchased by eastern dealers. 

At Echo, Oregon, 25 cents is the 
price reported paid for 5,500 fleeces of 
wool shrinking from 66 to 68 per cent. 
Also 140,000 pounds of the early shorn 
clips of the Coffin Sheep Company and 
allied firms was sold at a sealed bid 
sale in Portland, Oregon, in a price 
range of 2634 for fine wool to 31 cents 
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for a straight lot of bulk quarterblood 
wool. This sale did not include 90,000 
pounds of fine wool suitable for eastern 
mills and topmakers. Willamette Valley 
wools were selling at 32 cents the early 
part of April. 

Buyers were reported more active in 
Texas the latter part of April and the 
first week in May. Top of 32% cents 
was paid for several clips of 12-months’ 
wool; 28 cents for eight months’ and 
25 cents for fall wool. In contracting, 
a good deal of which has been done, 
according to newspaper statements, 
prices advanced the first part of May 
from 30 to 32% cents. The larger 
growers, the press further states, are 
holding for 35 cents for 12-months’ 
wool and 30 cents on 8-months’. 

Mohair prices also advanced early 
in May to a top of 65 cents for kid 
hair and 50 cents for grown hair. In 
one sale of 40,000 pounds of mohair, 
50 cents was paid for the grown hair, 
60 cents for the kid hair totaling 15 
per cent of the tonnage, and 70 cents 
for kid hair in excess of 15 per cent. 

In Utah 28,200 fleeces made up of 
clips from various parts of the state 
were bought recently at 28 cents; the 
shrinkage on some of the lots was esti- 
mated at 63 and 64 per cent. A lot 
consisting of 7,000 fleeces, shrinking 
from 62 to 63 per cent, was purchased 
at Price at 30 cents, and 14,000 fleeces 
of Nevada wool of the Utah Construc- 
tion Company also brought 30 cents. 

Two sales in Wyoming have been 
listed, one of 2300 fleeces at 28 cents 
and another of 1100 yearling crossbred 
wool estimated to shrink 58 per cent 
also at 28 cents. 

The California Wool Grower of 
April 23 lists the sale of a very choice 
lot of yearling wool in the Oakdale dis- 
trict at around 38 cents a pound. The 
wool was reported sold on the basis of 
80 cents clean landed Boston, and on 
the basis of its estimated shrink of 50 
per cent the grease price has been com- 
puted at 38 cents, which is the top on 
western wools up to the present time. 
Other sales of small lots of choice wool 
have been purchased in California re- 
cently from 30 to 35 cents. 


Wool Goods Markets 
More Active 


Woot piece goods markets during 

the week ended May 10 were 
slightly more active, and there was a 
corresponding pick-up in manufactur- 
ing activity, according to the New York 
Wool Top Exchange Service. Mills that 
had been working on drastically cur- 
tailed schedules for the last three 
months began to speed up operations 
in primary departments. Indications 
were that production of piece goods and 
consumption of wool would continue 
to gain over the next few months and 
would reach a comparatively high rate 
in July and August 





The Wool Stocks 


MERICAN stocks of shorn wool 
on March 30, 1940, were 125,- 
839,000 pounds, all kinds being figured 
to the basis of “in the grease.” Then 
there was on hand 43,237,000 pounds 
of pulled wools, also greasy basis. On 
ranches and in country warehouses 
there was an additional 11 million 
pounds. The total of 180,000,000 
pounds is about 10 million pounds less 
than on April 1, 1939. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Owing to light mill buying, woo 
stocks have not been used so rapidly 
as in the late part of last year. The 
stocks of December 30, 1939, consisted 
of 219,800,000 pounds, 13 per cent less 
than on December 30, 1938. Present 
total stocks are about 10 million 
pounds less than the average during the 
last five years. 

The main difference is in dealers’ 
stocks of domestic shorn wools, now 
20 million pounds, as compared to 68 
million one year ago. 

Manufacturers and topmakers have 
a total of 85 million on hand, which 
is 10 million more than a year ago but 
20 million more than two years ago, 
These concerns, however, have 20 mil- 
lion pounds more foreign wool on hand 
than at the same time last year. The 
mills bought quite heavily in South Af- 
rica and South America during the last 
three months of 1939 when it looked as 
though they might be caught in a bad 
squeeze. The supplies in those coun- 
tries are practically exhausted, and no 
Australian wool is now available. For 
further use until next fall, the mills will 
be limited to home-grown wools. 

All details are shown in the table, 
taken from the March 30, 1940, report 
of the Department of Commerce. 








Raw Wool Stocks Held By and Afloat to Dealers, Topmakers, 
and Manufacturers 
In Thousands of Pounds 
(GREASY BASIS) 





SHORN WOOL STOCKS1 


PULLED WOOL STOCKS2 








Class, Holder and Origin March 30, December 30, April 1, March 30, December 30, April 1, 
1940 1939 1939 1940 1939 1939 
APPAREL Ciass TOTAL... 125,839°164,908*°143,186** 43,237  37,626*% 37,753" 
I ee ec 40,841 50,776" 67,769 24,316 22,783 20,750 
ee 20,487 26,388* 525221 19,905 17,663 16,333 
Foreign on hand... 18,753 16,217 14,388 4,368 4,305 4,157 
Foreign afloat... +—=«:1,601 8,171 1,160 43 815 260 
Mfrs, & Topmakers $4,998. 214,132" 75,4177 18,921 14,843* 17,003" 
Domestic 41,478 70,075* 50,265* 15,052 11,416* 14,080* 
Foreign on hand. 38,560 28,064* 18,311*% 3,817  3,163* 2,908" 
Foreign afloat ___. 4,960 15,993 6,841 52 264 15 


Greasy shorn basis: “greasy” shorn plus “scoured” shorn wool raised to greasy basis, 
conversion factors varying with class, origin and grade. *Greasy pulled basis: “greasy” 
pulled plus “scoured” pulled raised to greasy basis, conversion factors varying with 
class and grade. *In addition, the Department of Agriculture estimates that there were 
10,786,000 pounds of domestic shorn wool, not including any wool from the 1940 clip, 
on ranches and farms and in local country warehouses in the 13 western sheep states 
on March 30, 1940, 14,384,000 pounds on December 31, 1939, and 6,290,000 pounds 


on April 1, 1939. *Revised. 
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Omaha 


PRIL brought lamb feeders a set 

of healthy markets. Most of the 
action was along lines frequently seen 
in the spring. Starting from March’s 
$9.85 close, fed wooled lamb prices 
made gradual and rather'steady prog- 
ress upward till the middle of the 
month, when a $10.65 top for the 
months since last spring was paid and 
thereafter stayed at or above the $10 
level. 

Receipt of 158,774 head, about 31,- 
000 more than came during March, 
1940, made it the best April showing 
since 1935. 

Bulk of the killer lambs consisted of 
fed wooled lambs from the Scottsbluff 
and Colorado areas, with 2 smattering 
of loads from nearer territory. Presence 
of cleanup shipments led to no little 
complaint on the score of dressing per- 
centages, and buyers made strenuous 
efforts to put a marked spread in wool- 
skin prices, with minor success. Clips 
were in good repute, they increased in 
numbers, and prices for them did not 
fluctuate as did woolskin values. Shorn 
lambs earned $9@9.25 near the close 
of the month. 

Western spring lamb shipments were 
scarce. Colorados sold at $10.75 on the 
24th, and the next day the first Cali- 
fornia lambs of the season arrived, 
made a 79-pound average, and sold at 
$10.50. 

Before the end of May rolls around, 
fed woolskins will be a thing of the 
past. Clips will be offering the main 
competition to new crop offerings. 

All predictions are that the number 
of California lambs going on the open 
markets during the next few weeks will 
be much smaller than was the case a 
year ago. Whether the percentage of 
killers in those coming is larger or small- 
er, the seasonal thin spot in supplies, 
common between the fed lamb and 
tange lamb seasons, should mean ready 
absorption of whatever does come. Na- 
tive spring lambs will offer increasing 
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Lamb Markets 


competition, but they will be in light 
supply for a while. 

The feeder market has signs of con- 
tinued good health. Lamb feeders did 
not get rich this season, but most of 
them found their operations not dis- 
couraging, and they may be expected to 
lay in another supply of lambs, with 
some of the buyers possibly not count- 
ing, as they did last year, on develop- 
ment of a fall-month lower price trend. 

Shearer lambs were in good demand 
during April, bulk of them selling at 
$9.25@9.85. Buyers frequently went 
against killer buyers to compete for 
fleshy lambs, and average weights of 
the shearing lambs ranged up to 90 
pounds. With the wool market in good 
shape, though quiet, shearing lambs 
should continue to occupy a good posi- 
tion. 

There scarcely were enough sheep 
at any one time to make a market. Fat 
ewes were nominally quotable to $5.50 
most of the month, and shorn ewes 


reached $5, although bulk of them 
brought $4.25 and down. Influx of 
southwestern ewes on the main mar- 
kets, if it develops, can bring a seasonal 
break in fat ewe prices. 

Ray Burley 





Kansas City 


PRIL lamb prices were higher than 
March figures. The high point 
of the season, $10.60, was recorded 
April 15. However, after the mid- 
dle of the month, only a_ few 
bunches of wooled fed lambs arrived, 
and values the latter half of the month 
were not fairly tested. On the close 
killers placed a nominal quotation of 
$10.50 on wooled lambs, and on that 
basis the market was 75 cents higher 
than the March close. The average for 
the month was the highest of the sea- 
son, and from producers’ side it was 
high enough to afford them a moderate 
profit. 








Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ended: 


Lambs: 
Good and Choice Ree 
Medium and Good _........ 


April 27, 1940 April 20, 1940 April 29, 1939 


$10.60 
9.75 


$ 9.95 
8.98 


$10.34 
9.45 


(Good and choice spring lambs at Kansas City for the week ended April 27 were $10.28.) 











Ewes: 
Good and Choice __.._._______. 4.88 4.88 S32 
Common and Medium.__.-..-.-....-- execs 3.75 373 4.15 

NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 

Spring Lamb—All weights: 
Choice - 21.50 22:43 22.30 
Good .... 20.50 p 4 We 4 | 21.00 
Medium 19.00 19.80 20.00 

Lamb: 
Choice—38 Ibs. down... 20.50 20.90 21.40 
Good—38 Ibs. down 19.75 20.25 20.50 
Medium—All weights -.... -...... i773 17.95 19.00 
Common—All weights —_-..... ......... 16.50 16.90 17.00 
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As the runs of fed wooled lambs de- 
creased, offerings of shorn fed lambs 
and new crop lambs increased. This is 
a normal condition for April. After the 
second week fully 90 per cent of the 
winter fed lambs shown on the Kansas 
City market had been shorn. Shorn 
classes advanced as much as woolskins, 
and the trade developed firmness on the 
close at a 60- to 75-cent advance over 
late March. The prevailing price range 
was $8.75 to $9, with the high spots at 
$9.15 to $9.35. The top figure was paid 
freely on the close. Most of the shorn 
lambs came from Kansas, Texas and 
New Mexico. Some of them showed 
yearling type strongly, but they man- 
aged to get over the scales on a lamb 
price basis. 

Because of the advancing season 
new crop lambs made up a larger per 
cent of the April supply than in March. 
Arizonas predominated though there 
was a fair sprinkling from both 
Texas and nearby states. Arizonas 
sold at a range of $10 to $11.10. The 
high point came in the middle of the 
month and the low point at the end of 
the first week. The close was 25 cents 
above the March final and only 10 
cents under the April high, but $1 un- 
der the peak of the season established 
in March. 

Practically no fat yearlings or aged 
wethers arrived during the month and 
the main mutton class was old ewes. 
Of these the bulk were shorn classes 
that sold at $4 to $4.65. The high point, 
$4.65, was paid on the final ssesion. 
The few fat wooled ewes offered 
brought $5 to $5.50. In the average, 
the ewe market showed consistent firm- 
ness. 

The crop of winter fed lambs is prac- 
tically cleaned up, except in western 
Nebraska and northern Colorado, and 
even there numbers are not large 
enough to be burdensome to the de- 
mand. Some of them will be shorn be- 
fore they reach market and a small 
per cent will probably be carried too 
long to get in on a lamb classification. 

So far as central markets are con- 
cerned, winter fed lambs will not be 
much of a factor from now on, and 
western and northwest new crop lambs 
should find a good outlet. The Arizona 
movement is about over for the season, 


and development of native and south- 
ern lambs is reported as rather back- 
ward due to an unusually cool March 
and April. In the aggregate, the May 
supply does not promise to be very 
large. 

It looks as if Texas will be able to 
supply some fat muttons for the late 
May and June markets; at least more 
than last year, when drought condi- 
tions prevailed in most of the San An- 
gelo district. The vanguard of that 
movement to Fort Worth is getting un- 
der way. 

Receipts in Kansas City for the 
month of April were 133,283 compared 
with 131,378 in April, 1939. Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas and Colorado con- 
tributed to the supply in order named. 
Total thus far this year was 433,641, 
compared with 499,429 in the first four 
months, 1939. 

C. M. Pipkin 





Chicago 
‘LIPPERY as the proverbial eel, 
aptly describes the spring lamb 
market. Supply and values are equally 
erratic. Early May found the old crop 
of fed lambs at the exhaustion stage, 


timely jags from California and Texas * 


saving the day for killers. April prices 
were the highest of the crop; without 
the contribution of California and 
Texas, meat rails would have been bare. 

At current prices nobody can be a 
logical bear, but the prospects for 
spring and early summer trade are any- 
thing but lugubrious. Prospective sup- 
ply is practically the same as a year 
ago; physical conditions have improved 
in every section where the ovine species 
has a commercial footing. Morale in 
commercial circles is excellent, and 
except for seasonal changes, nobody is 
talking lower prices. Much depends 
on grass in the West and corn crop 
developments east of the Missouri 
River. The industrial outlook might be 
worse, and consumption of all kinds of 
meats has been maintained at high 
levels. 

Commercial interest in sheep hus- 
bandry is high. Whatever breeding stock 
the western breeding country has for 
sale during the coming season will be 
readily absorbed. The entire farming 
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region from the Missouri River to 4 
Atlantic Coast is wanting to get shea 
breeding stock. 

The whole market, lambs, wooled y 
shorn, yearlings, aged sheep and ews 
is on a healthy basis, moving with, j 
not leading, other branches of the trag 
into higher price latitudes. Just wha 
caused the appreciation in values of aj 
livestock during April is an unsolvyej 
puzzle. Lambs led the procession, catt) 
followed, and a demoralized hog mar. 
ket trailed the procession. April shee 
and lamb slaughter was slightly highe 
in numbers than that of the sam 
month last year, although poundag 
was somewhat lighter; but the output 
did not justify the appreciation if price 
earlier in the year were legitimate. 4 
$10.25 to $10.75 trade in the bulk of 
fat lambs at Chicago during April with 
scratch sales at $11 discredits conten. 
tion that the dressed market did not 
respond, as on the last round the price 
list was but 25 cents per hundred below 
the high point of the season. Early 
May found killers bargaining over the 
“crappy” end of the winter run, tail- 
ends of the main column, and, consider- 
ing quality, paying the highest prices 
of the season. Eleven dollars would 
have been paid for choice, old crop 
lambs in the fleece the first week of 
May had they been available, medium 
and even common grades selling at $10 
@10.25; similar shorn lambs at $9 to 
$9.40. 

Texas and California springers came 
to the rescue of killers at an opportune 
moment. Trainloads reached Chicago 
for slaughter; thousands of dressed 
Californias went east. Fort Worth came 
to life late in April, garnering 20,000 
Texas lambs, yearlings and wethers, 
the third week of April, and over 40,- 
000 during the last week, with the sup- 
ply tide mounting early in May. Cali- 
fornia’s physical conditions are excel- 
lent and in striking contrast to 
those of last year when a large per- 
centage of the eastward movement went 
to feeders. On this occasion fat lambs 
predominate, and they are getting 4 
broad eastern outlet, Chicago killers 
waiting impatiently for stock en route 
to keep killing gangs at work. Scenting 
“between-hay-and-grass” scarcity, pack- 
ers bagged a large proportion of the 
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spring lambs available in the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys, started 
them eastward at the earliest possible 
moment, and have kept them rolling in 
that direction meanwhile. Frequently 
60 per cent of Chicago’s daily grist has 
been of California origin; without this 
product the dressed market would have 
been bare. Cost on the coast ranged 
from $8.50 to $9 per hundred, and it 
proved to be sagacious buying. 


Present indications are that the entire 
California output will go to the meat 
rail and that there will not be more 
than enough to go around. The entire 
visible supply early in May was poorly 
concealed in California and Texas, as 
winter fed crop has been cleaned up long 
since. The entire corn belt is bare, feed 
lots around Chicago loading the last 
critter in May. Arizona and Missouri 
may have a few, but down in the Ohio 
Valley the movement will not start until 
mid-June and then only on a miniature 
scale. Virginia cut loose a few early 
birds late in May, but there will not be 
a sufficient number of lambs to move 
from Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and the Virginias until June to fill a one- 
seated buggy. This means continuous 
present, if not higher, prices, until well 
along into high temperatures when 
lamb invariably hops into popularity. 


Texas is the only uncertain spot on 
the map. Although drought has been 
telieved in that quarter, conditions are 
none too favorable for conditioning 
stock. Necessity for relieving pastures 
and attractive prices are principal 
factors responsible for the recent heavy 
movement. At Fort Worth shorn lambs 
with yearling mouths are selling at 
$8.25 to $9 that actually look higher 
than Chicago shorn lambs at $9@9.25. 
Much of the stuff reaching Fort Worth 
carries a feeder end; a large percent- 
age lacks essential meat finish. Obvious- 
ly either Texas values are ripe for a 
crack, or prices at Chicago and other 
eastern markets must hold present 
values or advance. There is nothing in 
the immediate prospect to warrant lower 
prices unless some fortuitous circum- 
stance happens. There has been no 
winter replacement in feed lots, prac- 
tically everything wearing wool, except 
odd lots, going direct to the butcher. 
Shorn lambs are closely marketed, as 


there has been no inducement to take 
off wool. 

All things considered, killers are in 
a tight spot with any material supply 
increase improbable until late in June, 
when mid-southern production will 
move in swelling numbers and, in all 
probability, take off $1 per hundred; 
at least that is how killers are figuring, 
as the spring crop is admittedly no 
larger than that of 1939. All through 
April killers were under the necessity 
of buying for numbers, and they are 
not yet out of the woods. 

Northwestern new crop lambs will be 
along on schedule time. Satisfactory 
physical conditions in California are 
usually reflected in similar conditions in 
the northwestern area; Idaho lambs are 
in splendid condition; Montana in dis- 
tress 90 days back has had copious 
rains, assuring grass in abundance, a 
large percentage of fat lambs and heavy 
feeders . 

The 1940 crop of native lambs, 
particularly in the corn belt states, 
where a farm flock furore is developing, 
promises a 25 per cent increase this 
year. There is a general disposition to 
run them on pasture through the sum- 
mer season, in fact, a considerable per- 
centage will be grassed to run in corn 


fields late and then go to the feed DOX. | gippea === ===. 
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Where the Sheepmen Stay 
Opposite Union Station 


THE NEW HEALY HOTEL 
Ogden, Utah 
DISPENSERS OF TRUE 
WESTERN HOSPITALITY 
EARL W. FOLKMAN, Manager 








_———————— ne | 


NORTH SALT LAKE 


Extends a cordial invitation 
to attend the 4th Annual 
Intermountain 


JUNIOR FAT STOCK SHOW 
June 4, 5, 6, 1940 


If you are shipping East or 
West Salt Lake is Best 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 























A RELIABLE CENTRAL MARKET IS YOUR FRIEND 


During the last ten years taxes generally have doubled, cer- 
tain levies have increased many fold; labor costs have increased 
materially ; feed, water, lumber, and all materials necessary to the 
operation of a livestock market have increased in price, yet in 
spite of these increased costs of operation the marketing charges 
are the same and feed charges less than they were ten years ago. 


THE CENTRAL MARKETING SYSTEM AND THE COMMISSION MAN 
OPERATING ON THAT MARKET ARE GOOD FRIENDS OF THE PRODUCER, 
AND EACH DOES THE PRODUCER A REAL SERVICE IN OBTAINING 
THE MAXIMUM NET RETURN FOR LIVESTOCK SOLD ON THE MARKET. 


THE OGDEN UNION STOCKYARDS 


OGDEN, UTAH 
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This practice is expanding, a fact 
noticed in an increasing percentage of 
farm-grown stock in the winter supply. 
Stock cattle are costly; home-grown 
lambs convert grass economically. An 
Iowa man who cashed a load of 98- 
pound lambs grown on his farm at 
$10.60 recently asserted that they made 
him more money than anything he had 
ever turned off the premises. 

Another cut of 12 per cent in corn 
acreage this year, which means expand- 
ing production of soy beans, hay, Sargo, 
clover and other legumes, insures 
broader demand for western lambs. If 
the season’s market has not already 
been made all the signs are awry. No 
trades in feeding lambs are reported, 
but Montana intends to stand pat for 
8 cents at the loading point and will 
scrap it out all summer on that basis. 


AN OUTSTANDING WOOL 
STORAGE & SALES SERVICE 


@ For aggressive wool growers we offer 
complete, safe, federal-licensed warehousing 
facilities; up-to-the-minute market information; 
economical sales service; well-lighted sample 
room for the display of grower-owned clips; 


~ ~ 
Am é 


PORTLAND. OREGON 


and expert handling of wool 
by licensed wool men. 





1235 N. W. IRVING 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








Texas yearlings, which have been phe- 
nomenally profitable running in corn 
fields recently, are also scheduled for a 
high, broad market. Yearling ewes are 
worth $9 per hundred in the Northwest 
right now with few sellers. Kentucky 
and Tennessee are in that buying field 
with both feet, dealers carrying around 
pockets full of orders they have not 
even a remote expectation of filling. 
The northwestern breeder is conscious 


Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 
Wool Growers 


134 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington 
California - Nevada 











of his strategic position and is not dis- 
posed to haggle. A moderate number of 
black-faced yearling ewes have gone 
south from the Billings section recently 
at $9, which marks high point of the 
season, early sales having been made 
at $8@8.50. This indicates repetition 






BLANKETS e BATTING 
ROBES e COVERLETS 


From mill to you. Made from your own wool. Also sold 
direct if you have no wool. Ln apn creations. Priced 
reasonable ....... Catalog FREE. 
WEST UNITY WOOLEN MILLS 

WEST UNITY, ono 132 











STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Beet of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 
— facilities for long or short feed. 

Liveetock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago. or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up to Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay _ racks. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, M 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool...... 3.00 Horlacher & Hammond's Sheep............_...$2.00 


Sampson’s Range and Pasture Sampson's ed American 














Management 4.00 ‘orage P 5.00 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................. 5.00 
Range and Pasture. 4.50 Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
For Sale By 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 MeCornick Building Salt Lake City, Utah 
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of the same advance that occurred lay 
year when feeding lambs were marke 
up to $8 from a May start at $7@7.25 

Since the March rise feeders in th 
corn belt and elsewhere have had , 
reasonable margin of profit on thei 
winter turnout, which will have a ten¢. 
ency to put a stout prop under thi 
lamb prices next fall. Threatened with 
deficient pasture and half a corn cro 
three months back, Dame Nature js 
again in benevolent mood. Pastures are 
promising, and a normal corn crop js 
in prospect. Of other feeds grown om 
land retired from corn by government 
cash there will be an abundance, unless 
something of meteorological nature 
happens. Four big corn crops in a row 
are not impossible. Corn has advanced 
about 10 cents per bushel recently for 
no other reason than that the govern. 
ment is conserving, encouraging private 
holders to follow. If the new crop is 
“knee high” when the national holiday 
comes around, dumping old grain will 
be precipitated. Even a short corn crop 
is not likely to curtail demand for feed- 
ing lambs, as other feeds are cheap and 
abundant. 

No cheap stock cattle are in sight. 
As a feeding proposition, lambs at $8 
per hundred on the range are decidedly 
more attractiv. as an investment than 
$8.50 to $10.50 cattle, which is the 
spot on which the rank and file is now 
selling. New crop calves promise to be 
worth $10@10.50; yearlings $9.25 to 
$9.75, picked lots of calves having al- 
ready been contracted in Texas at 
$10.75@11. Selling feeding lambs early 
is to be deprecated, as the course of the 
1939 market is likely to be duplicated. 

Recent sales of whitefaced ewe lambs 
have been made in Montana (the 
Billings area) to go to Kentucky at 
$8.75. O. B. Parkham of Great Falls 
bought 15,000 yearling black faced ewes 
to go to Cincinnati out of the shearing 
pens late in June at $8; mixed bunches 
at 742@7% cents. Roy Clary acquired 
10,000 head on account of Weil of 
Kentucky at $9; all of which indicates 
a healthy market. 

A notable contribution to this season’s 
lamb supply is the continuous ship- 
ment of Harry Farr, Greeley, Colorado. 
This band invariably sold 10 to 15 
cents per hundred above everything 
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else in the supply, and as invariably 
either made a new top or sold on an 
even basis with others equal to that feat. 
Farr product represents the apotheosis 
stage and is in striking contrast to stock 
selling 25 to 50 cents below the top 
Eastern dressed trade has acted with- 
out eliciting serious criticism, although 
processors complained of narrow mar- 
gins on the recent upturn. No distress 
glling has been in evidence at any 
time. Spring lamb is wholesaling at 
$18@22 in Chicago and New York; 
old crop carcasses at $17.50@20.50 and 
mutton at $7.50@11.50. Scarcity of 
spring lambs has not established prohib- 
itive prices although product of feather- 
weight fed lambs is frequently retailed 
in the guise of “genuine” spring meat. 
A fact worth noting is that during 
the first two months of 1940 the United 
States exported to Canada 186,811 
pounds of lamb and mutton, compared 
with 1,012 pounds last year. It is prob- 
ably a freak trade. J. E. Poole 





Denver 


ECEIPTS for the month of April 

totaled 169,000 head, or a decrease 
of 45,000 under the same period a year 
ago. This decrease was largely due to 
the fact that 52,000 fewer spring lambs 
were received from California this 
April, the movement of market lambs 
being delayed. There was also some 
decrease from Arizona. Colorado feed 


lots, however, shipped 22,000 more to 
Denver in April this year than last, and 
Wyoming sent in 3,000 more. 

The April closing top for lambs was 
50 cents per hundred higher than the 
end of March. During the first four 
days of the month the top rested at 
$9.85 FPR and April closed with a 
$10.35 FPR top. 

Prices for fed wooled lambs strength- 
ened near the end of the first week in 
April to $10.25 FPR top, and more 
advances were made the second week 
to $10.40 and $10.60 FPR. On Friday 
and Saturday, April 12 and 13, a top 
of $10.60 FPR was paid for some 28 
carloads of fed lambs, making for the 
high time of the month and also of the 
whole feed-lot season. 

From that time on prices gradually 
dropped back to a $10 FPR top be- 
tween April 19 and 27, with the excep- 
tion of Tuesday, April 23, when $10.15 
took 13 carloads. On Saturday, April 
27, the market again rose to $10.15; 
on the following Monday to $10.25; 
and Tuesday the last day of the month 
to $10.35 FPR. 

A total of 353 carloads of northern 
Colorado fed wooled lambs sold during 
April made an average price of $10.13 
FPR per hundred. Ninety-six loads of 
Colorados on a flat basis brought an 
average of $9.87. Nineteen cars of 
Wyomings averaged $9.91 flat. 

Spring lambs from Arizona were 
received intermittently throughout the 
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month and sold from $10@10.15 early 
in April to $10.40@10.60 around the 
middle of the month, and from $10.25 
(@ 10.40 near the close. 

Several cars of new crop Idaho 
springers made $10.50, $10.75, and $11. 
Two doubles of California spring lambs 
sold at $10.10 early in April; how- 
ever, no others from that state were 
received until April 19 when they sold 
at $10.40. From April 26 on, the balance 
of the month saw the bulk of the Cali- 
fornias for market sold, and prices 
ranged from $10.40@10.75 to $10.90 
@11. A total of 36 decks of California 
lambs sold at Denver the last two days 
of the month at $10.75, $10.90 and $11. 

For the month a total of 21 doubles 
of Arizona spring lambs averaged 
$10.29 at Denver, and 24 doubles of 
Californias averaged $10.72 per hund- 
red. 


Small trucked-in lots of spring lambs 
from nearby points were sold through 
April at $10@10.90. Trucked-in fed 
wooled lambs brought mostly between 
$9 and $10. 

Odd decks and carload shipments of 
fed, shorn lambs were taken at $8@ 
9. 20, originating in Arizona, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Colorado. Some loads at 
$8@8.15 contained mixed fats and 
feeders and went largely to eastern 
feed lots. The better grade kinds suit- 
able for slaughter sold at $8.60@9.20. 
Trucked-in clipped lambs went at $8@ 
8.80. 








WHAT IS YOUR WOOL 


COLORADO 


Robert O. Ingram, Fowler 
Earl Rule, Montrose 
S. A. Taylor, Durango 
H. A. Tyzack, C 
DAKOTA 
Ole Hanson, Bowman, N. Dak. 
H. A. Stegner, Amidon, N. Dak. 
Roy A. Hanson, Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 
Harold Locken, Isabel, Dak. 
1 sl 
Sherman F. Furey, May 
J. O. McMurray, Boise 
Harry Wilson, Twin Falls 


OREGON 
Joe Abasolo, Burns 
R. Roy Baker, Lakeview, Ore. 
and Alturas, Calif. 
N. L. Robinson, Portland 








WHETHER YOU WANT TO SELL OR SHIP, 


ASK OUR NEAREST AGENT 


MONTANA 


Sam W. Ditty, Dillon 
Roy A. Hanson, Miles City 
J. H. Healy, Bozeman 
> F. McFarlin, Billings 
P. Nelson, Hinsdale 
Robert L. Waddell, Great Falls 


NEVADA 


J. O. McMurray, Hotel Meyer, Elko 
Harry J. Smith, Ely 


NEW MEXICO and ARIZONA 


Nat H. Barrows, Jr., 
909 Ridgecrest Drive, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


TEXAS 


Jack Allison, San Angelo 
James J. Hannon, Brownwood 


MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


Boston, Massachusetts I 
| 


WORTH? 


UTAH 


David M. Edgehill 

A. A. Callister 
302 Atlas Bldg., 
Salt Lake City 


L. R. Anderson, Manti 

M. W. Anderson, Centerfield 
Arthur Brian, Loa 

R. S. Jordan, Roosevelt 

E. Ray Lyman, Parowan 

A. W. McKinnon, Price 
Pratt Osborne, Spring City 
C. W. Powell, Jr., Richfield 
H. Roland Tietjen, Monroe 
H. A. Tyzack, Vernal 


WYOMING 
Wm. J. Kissick, Worland 
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WORMS can’t Kitt 


PROFITS IN MY LIVESTOCK! 


WORM CAPSULES 


For sheep, hogs, dogs, foxes and poul- 
try, Nema Capsules are dependable and 
low in cost. Millions of Nema Worm 
Capsules are used annually. 


FREE! NEW WORM BOOKLET 


Write for illustrated, instructive new booklet No. 650 
on the worming of livestock, dogs and foxes 


Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N 13-E 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 











‘‘Home on the Range’’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 





19389 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed, etc. 

ee be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full size 
bed, W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
= “trost-proof vegetable compartment, etc., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 

ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRAILERS 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING OO. 








For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Sampson’s a and Pasture 
Managemen’ $4.00 
Sampson’s Native American Forage 
nts 5.00 





Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry on 

Range and Pasture. 50 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool... see 
Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep......-.......... 2.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.............--.-- 5.00 








Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
FOR SALE BY 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Shorn ewes cleared at $3.75@4.40 
in carloads, and mostly $4@4.50 for 
truck-ins including some not shorn. Best 
carloads of fed wooled ewes sold up to 
$5.25. 

Carload feeding lambs were very 
scarce, with only a few selling at $8.75 
@9.10. A car of shearing lambs went 
at $9.35 on April 22, and three cars of 
82-pound shorn Arizonas went out at 
$7.65 on April 24. Small lots of feeders 
trucked in were taken anywhere from 
$8@9.25. 

Shipments of fat lambs from Denver 
during April included 23,000 to interior 
Iowa slaughterers, and 53,000 to Atlan- 
tic Coast points. For the first four 
months this year a total of 49,000 were 
sent to interior Iowa packers, and 138,- 
000 to the Atlantic Coast. 

Local Denver slaughter for April 
totaled 29,600 sheep and lambs, and 
for the year to May 1 included 105,500 
head. 

April slaughter of all classes of live- 
stock in the United States under federal 
inspection was heavier this year than 
last. Hog slaughter for the last week 
of April, however, was lighter than the 
corresponding week a year ago, the 
first time that this has happened in 
several months. 

For the four weeks ending April 26 
national cattle slaughter under federal 
inspection totaled 536,000, or an in- 
crease of 46,000 over the same period 
last year. Calf slaughter amounted to 
323,000 head, an increase of 2,000; hog 
slaughter, 2,470,000, an increase of 
395,000; and sheep and lamb slaughter, 
1,052,000, an increase of 49,000. 

In summarizing the movement of fed 
lambs from the feed lots of northern 
Colorado, the Arkansas Valley and the 
Scottsbluff section for the entire season 
through April 27, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture states a total of 5,325 
double decks were moved out of these 
three sections this year. This was a 
decrease of 326 cars from the total 
through the same date last year, and 
1,300 under two years ago. The Scotts- 
bluff section showed an increase of 12 
cars for the season this year through 
April 27, but northern Colorado and 
the Arkansas Valley showed decreases. 

Up through the week of May 4 it is 
estimated, based on government reports, 
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that 225,000 head of California sprin 
lambs have moved east this seasoy 
mostly direct to middlewestern packen 
including a few to feed lots and my. 
kets. As a tule this is usually aboy 
half the total movement east from thy 
state. 

R. C. Albright 





Ogden 

HHEEP receipts at Ogden durin 

April totaled 151,841, of whid 
total, 146,729 originated in California 
This was considerably below ship 
ments from that state in April of 
1939, when 272,525 California springers 
were counted into the yards. This wil 
mean, of course, that the number receiy. 
ed in May will be considerably larger 
this year than last, since the shipping 
season there was moved up about a 
month last year due to excessive drying 
up of grasses. The bulk of the lambs 
during the month of April originated in 
the San Joaquin Valley and in the 
Mojave Desert; however, these have 
been quite well cleaned up, and ship- 
ments have already started moving out 
of northern areas in volume. Last year 
a high percentage of light lambs was 
shipped out and placed on feed through- 
out the Middle West, those lambs find- 
ing their way back on the market in 
competition to lambs shipped from the 
Northwest and southern and _ south 
eastern states in June and July. Feeders 
this year will be earlier and should not 
compete so much with the later lambs, 
as they have gone into feed lots with 
more flesh. 

Prices in April of 1939 at the begin- 
ning of the month were about the same 
as this year, although weights averaged 
around six or seven pounds per head 
heavier this year than last; however, 
lamb prices have strengthened more 
as the month progressed this year and 
closed out at 50 cents more a hundred. 

Northern Colorado and western Ne- 
braska feed-lot lambs were just about 
cleaned up at the end of April, only 
small bunches of cleanups remaining t0 
be shipped. The market at Denver on 
the fed lambs has varied from $9.85 to 
$10.35 on top sales, closing out the 
month at the latter figure. Packers are 
buying cleanup shipments actively at 
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$9.65 to $9.85 flat and $10, freight-paid 
tothe-river basis. 

May will see the cleaning up of Cali- 
fornia lamb shipments, as the last 
remnants of these lambs move market- 
ward or into clover fields to be finished 
out. Indications are that there will be 
smaller numbers moving eastward when 
the final count is made than normally 
because of the larger volume consumed 
by West Coast packers. 

Dudley F. Estes 





St. Joseph 


EEP receipts for the month of 

April were 129,920, compared with 
96,044 in March and 115,360 in April 
a year ago. Included in the month’s 
total were 51,185 from Colorado feed 
lots, 43,961 from Nebraska, 10,561 
from Texas and New Mexico, and 12,- 
353. from California and Arizona 
ranges. 

The lamb market held up well, con- 
sidering the liberal supply, and closing 
values are around 50 cents higher than 
a month ago. Fed lambs opened the 


month with a $9.85 top, held steady 
for three days, then advanced to a high 
of $10.65 on the 15th. After the 15th 
prices were up and down, with the 
closing top and bulk at $10.35, and a 
few plainer kinds down to $10. On the 
close best clips sold at $9, with choice 
grades quoted up to $9.25@9.35. 

During the month Arizona springers 
ranged from $10.10 to $11, with the 
latter figure quoted on the close. 

H. H. Madden 





Lamb Contracting 


ONTANA reports a few scattered 

feeder lamb transactions during 
April. One sizable lot went at 7% 
cents, October 1 delivery; another 
large contract for mixed lambs was 
made at 7% cents, and a third covering 
a good string of whitefaced ewe lambs 
named 834 cents as the price. 

In central and eastern Oregon, mixed 
lots of crossbred lambs have been 
contracted at $8.50 per hundred, and 
crossbred ewe lambs as high as 9% 
cents for September 1 delivery. Black- 
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faced lambs, fats and feeders mixed, 
were also contracted at 7% cents. 





California Sheep Dog 


Trials 


N event of unusual interest to all 

sheepmen and dog lovers in gen- 

eral is scheduled for May 19 to 21 at 

the State Fair Grounds in Sacramento, 

California, during the California Ram 
Sale: Sheep Dog Trials. 


These exhibitions of sheep dog work- 
ing, featured for many years in Aus- 
tralian and English sheep breeding 
areas, have been rapidly gaining in 
interest of American sheepmen, the 
largest show in this country up to the 
present being that held at Treasure 
Island last fall. So great was the in- 
terest in that event that the Pacific 
Coast Sheep Dog Society is holding 
this three-day show in connection with 
the California Ram Sale. On the even- 
ings of May 19 and 20, the qualifying 
trials are to come off, and the final 
trials will take place the evening of the 
first day of the ram sale, May 21. 








NEW! 


NOT A POISON 


SHEEP TICKS ERADICATED IN ONE DIPPING -- WITH 


KOLODIP 


Safe -- Effective and Non Caustic 


Excerpt from U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmers 
Bulletin No. 798 (Revised April, 1939). The Sheep Tick and 
Its Eradication. 


“The results of controlled experiments and field trials, in 
which the Bureau of Animal Industry cooperated, indicate 
that one dipping in fused bentonite-sulfur dip usually eradi- 
cates sheep ticks. Eradication is not effected immediately, 
as live ticks may be found on sheep for several weeks after 
they have been dipped. It is not known whether the sulfur 
Excerpted from U. S. D. A. Bulletin Number 798, Page 15. 


KOLODIP 


gases, detectable in the fleeces for several months after dip- 
ping, kill sheep ticks or render the environment unsuitable 
for normal propagation and life habits of the parasites.” 
Regardless of the kind of dip used, some sheep owners dip 
their sheep only once a season for sheep ticks. In such cases 
fused bentonite-sulfur dip is preferable, as the experimental 
findings show it to be more effective in one dipping than 
other dips in common use for sheep ticks. When properly 
used it does not injure the sheep and causes no apparent 
damage to the wool. 


is Fused Bentonite Sulphur. Simple field testing outfit 


for determining swim strength available for large scale operations. KOLODIP is suitable for use under range conditions, 
farm flocks and show animals. Frees sheep of ticks, improves wool, increases lambing and increases average weight 
of lambs. Harmless to animals and men — Softens water — Very Economical. Send for Free Descriptive Folder NOW. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER*°CHEMICAL CO, inc. 
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bene tly Ties 


AY 1940: Like Joe Bush says, time flows on but 
never ebbs back, und as we write this column from 
month to month nothing ever changes much but the seasons 
of the year. Joe Bush says it’s always been so; the Apostle 
Paul found it so und wrote his conclusions in Hebrews 13-8. 
April gave us “Be-kind-to-animal” week, und Joe und 
me were kind in spite of all the opposition that tempted us 
to be otherwise. I saddled my hoss to ride vid Joe for a 
look at the spring range; the hoss sunfished und piled me 
off in a scrub oak thicket. I found an old hen setting in 
the hoss manger; she bit a chunk out of my thumb. I 
reached out to pet our house cat, Chesney; he clawed my 
hand. I went out to help vid the milking; the Bossy twined 
her tail about my neck, kicked the stool out from under, 
und slammed me und a bucket of milk agin the back wall 
of the “tie up.” 

We whitewashed the hen house. That night came a 
skunk, scented up the place vid a scent that I wouldn’t give 
a cent a gallon for. I was pruning an apple tree that grew 
out over the hog lot, the limb broke; I fell straddle a boar 
pig, und he dumped me off in a hog wallow. That made 
such a rumpus it scared a prize yearling colt und he run into 
a wire fence, got a bad wire cut. We phoned for the hoss 
doctor und when he drove into the yard, he ran over und 
killed our number one sheep dog. Und in the house that 
evening, while I was reading the paper, one of Betty’s gold 
fish snapped at me. 


Joe Bush got in bad vid the Sheepfold humane society 
for shooting a Jordan River mosquito when it swooped down 
und flew away vid one of Joe’s 80-pound yearling lambs. 
A man should be kind to animals, but that is no reason why 
a sheepman should stand by und let a blood-thirsty mosquito 
fly away vid 80 pounds of lamb meat while the flockmaster 
gnaws on a hunk of cold mutton. 


It has been said that a pessimist is one who in every 
opportunity sees a difficulty, und an optimist one who in 
every difficulty sees an opportunity. A politician is one who 
believes the path of glory leads but to the gravy. Difficulties 
either spur or check the individual according to the quality 
of his mettle. In politics men are divided in two classes: 
the politicians who never forget an enemy und the statesmen 
who never remember a friend. 


But like Joe Bush says, vhatever we do, wherever we 
live, we have a beautiful world in which to live und work, 
a world of opportunities, und difficulties enough to whet 
our wits und test our mettle. A beautiful blue grass sod 
und clover blossoms beneath our feet; deserts vid their 
magnificent distances that can be transformed into fruitful 
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valleys; mountains und the wide expanse of middle westen 
plains; rivers that thread the nation, und lakes tha 
sparkle— that reflect, as the Indians say, the smile of th 
Great Spirit. 

A beautiful world where we can build our homes, make 
beautiful the grounds vid trees, shrubs und flowers wher 
children play vid the sun und the wind in their hair; gar. 
dens und fields in which to work; the open range, vas 
cathedrals of trees vid birds in the branches, threaded vid 
game trails where we can saddle und ride und see the world 
much as it was when God first looked upon His work und 
called it good. A beautiful world, threaded vid highways 
through the air, ribbons of steel und concrete, waterways 
und pathways along which bloom the flowers of friend. 
ship, the rarest blossoms that make fragrant the pathway; 
of life. 


Und so little do we appreciate the beauties of the world. 
So little do we use our God-given strength to master the 
difficulties that we may to the full enjoy our opportunities, 
So lacking in vision that we fuss und fret, fall for that bunk 
called war und forget the message “Love thy neighbor.” 
Almost makes a feller doubt the sanity of the world. 

At the April Latter Day Saints Church conference, Joe 
Bush und me were privileged to sit in on a meeting presided 
over by J. Reuben Clark, first counselor of the L. D. §. 
Church, when over 9000 men und boys (no ladies) gather- 
ed in the great Mormon tabernacle. To me the great ser- 
mon was not preached from the speaker’s stand but in the 
pew in which Joe und me sat next to a father und his son, 
the father in his forties, the son maybe twenty. Both big 
men, und there they sat, father und son, holding hands all 
through the meeting, und vhen the meeting was over, they 
walked away arm in arm. No sermon that I have ever 
heard of the “Father who so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son” was as eloquent as that sermon 
preached vidout words, by example only, the one Joe 
Bush und me saw in the Mormon tabernacle at the confer- 
ence priesthood meeting in Salt Lake City, April 1940. 

Und by the same token, no hell that I have ever heard 
described,—und I have heard descriptions that would blister 
the hide of a sinner in a camp meeting tent—can be too hot 
to suit me if it will forever boil, bake, fry, broil und other- 
wise torment a war lord sizzling in the fat of a war profiteer 
who would separate that boy from his dad und send the 
boy to fight in a war of conquest. 

To look down in pity is good, but to stoop down in ser- 
vice is better. 

Peter Spraynozzle 
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U.S. Meat Consumption Peter Spraynozzle Gets mont anete 
oe Increases A Hand 
oe Salt Lake City, Utah 
j March 18, 1940 
= E American people ate about 11 Mr. F. R. Marshall, Editor 
= per cent more meat during the win- National Wool Grower 
——-.- ter just past than during the preceding Salt Lake City, Utah. 
one, and most of the increase was in far Sir: 
pork, according to estimates of the In- = May I express my appreciation of the SCOURS OUT 
. westene Stitute of American Meat Packers made article by Peter Spraynozzle on page BRANDS WET or DRY 
kes thie April 23. thirty-six of the March issue of your DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
le of th Pork consumption in the five months magazine? DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 
from November through March, as It seems to me that the last three peep eh aa Ste ye used cern Avail- 
d from United States Depart- h ticularl iat oe Gai tar tends edt Ge 
S, make compute , Pp paragraphs are particularly appropriate. — ong py —. wool ye saa 
7 : or sale also by dealers or dir 
s wherg ment of Agriculture figures, apparently I quote one sentence which is pertinent Willem Goepes & Meskiwe, tie. 
ir; gar. WS about 19 per cent higher than that to the present situation: 1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
ge, vai of the preceding winter, and about 9 “Tf it’s profitable for the Department fet 40 years “The Standard Brand of the West”’ 
ded vig Per cent above the average for those of Agriculture under the Triple A sys- 
1e worl{ months in 1929-33, in the period pre- tem to make a grass widow out of ag- 
ork uni ceding the long pork shortage that fol-  riculture, pay agriculture for not pro- eeniin 
lowed the 1934 drought and the govern- ducing, then it looks like it might b egg = (Markers 
ighways§ /ow satan g e govern- = g, then it looks like it mig e ALWUZ-ON 72%. Stockmen’s 
terwaysg ment crop-r uction program. - business to pay labor for not labor- Sena Beatdeeh, Oe eae 
friend- Beef consumption this winter ap- ing, transportation Compas for not and Antigens — Veterinary Specialties 
ithways parently was about 5 per cent greater Operating, and bankers interest on the INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 
y Bia year cailier, and about 21 per money they might have loaned but 240-242 Kast 2nd So, Salt Lake City, Utah 
. world @ cent higher than the five-year average didn’t.” 
ter they cited. There was little change in veal Some of us are old enough to remem- 
unities § OT lamb consumption as compared to ber the days when there was such a 
t bunk the preceding winter, although both Scarcity of food as to verge on to fam- Letterheads 
shbor.” | Were considerably higher than the five- 1° and we were taught that to destroy ' 
"year average preceding 1934. Lard con- _ it was little short of sacrilege. We were For National Wool Growers Associ- 
sc, MN MbGon gsined 15 per cent over that ‘0/4 80 to till the soil that it would bring ation Members 
<a a 6 : ta nyt forth in abundance that human beings With the Official Association Emblem 
“ P oI the previous winter an per cent might be clothed and fed. This philoso- watermarked in the paper. 
sathel over the five-year average. phy of scarcity, therefore, seems to us Write for Samples and Prices 
a ol Due to the much larger pork supply to run counter to all that is sensible in 
a . ro human experience. PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
in the eratinble ong vr pant few mente, Gene soul adie 122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 
is son, | the winter’s increase in pork production ? 
: ; SNe Chas. R. Mabey 
th big [| was considerably greater than its in- 
ds all | crease in consumption, with a resulting } 4 ANKILTI VACCINES... SHEEP 
, they increase in storage stocks of both pork }4 end SUPPLIES 
» ever yy) SICK SHEEP NEVER SHOW A PROFIT ! 
' gave and lard. iigje, Protect Your Entire Band by Vaccinating with Protect Your Sheep s 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


IDAHO 


NDER the chairmanship of Mrs. 

James Laidlaw, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Idaho Wool 
Growers, the women of Boise, Idaho, 
gave a_ lamburger-with-mushroom- 
sauce, bridge luncheon to about 160 
women recently. 

The lamb for the luncheon was do- 
nated by Mr. and Mrs. Donald Mac- 
Pherson of Boise, Idaho. Music of 
western range type was given by a 
quartette from the Boise Junior Col- 
lege. Girls from the Home Economics 
Department of the Boise High School 
served the plates. Prizes were twelve 
choice cuts of lamb, attractively wrap- 
ped and tied with woolen ribbon and 
pom poms, donated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Naylor of Emmett, Idaho. Mrs. 
Naylor is president of the National 
Women’s Auxiliary. Mrs. Laidlaw gave 
a short talk explaining about the wo- 
men’s organization and its efforts to 
further promote the use of lamb and 
wool. 

We had about eighty requests for the 
lamburger recipe, so we had the recipe 
printed in the Idaho Daily Statesman. 
We feel this was a good bit of adver- 
tising, as many ate and enjoyed it who 
never buy or eat mutton. And last but 
not least—we cleared $48.00. 

Georgia Bays MacPherson, 
Secretary-Treasurer 





WASHINGTON 
Lower Yakima Valley 


UR regular monthly meeting was 
held April 16, at the home of 
Mrs. Wm. Hans, Sunnyside, Washing- 
ton, starting with a 12:30 potluck lun- 
cheon. The chief interest at the meet- 
ing was a woolen knit display. Four 
prizes were given: Mrs. Henry Ander- 
son of Prosser, for largest number of 
articles displayed; Mrs. Clell Lung, 
Prosser, for best workmanship; Mrs. 
S. A. Fernandez, Sunnyside, for best 
sweater; Mrs. Harlan Hill, for most 
unique article. 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 











Our membership totals 24, including 
one honorary, four associate and 19 ac- 
tive members. A canvass was made dur- 
ing the meeting, and it was found that 
255 woolen articles had been made by 
the auxiliary members during the past 
year. 

Our next meeting will come on May 
21, at the home of Mrs. Charlie Fern- 
andez, Toppenish, Washington, at 
which time our biennial election of offi- 
cers will be held. 


Mrs. Clell Lung, Secretary 





OREGON 


Morrow County 


E Morrow County Wool Grow- 

ers Auxiliary luncheon was given 
April 5 at The Lucas Place in Heppner, 
Oregon, after which a business meet- 
ing was held with Mrs. Philip W. Ma- 
honey presiding. 

Mrs. Lucy E. Rodgers made a report 
concerning the auxiliary library shelf 
which is to be established and main- 
tained in the Heppner library. The new 
books already purchased as a begin- 
ning are “This Constitution of Ours,” 
by Florence E. Allen, judge of the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, sixth circuit, and “Little Gray 
Gown,” for children, by M. L. Hunt. 
This deals with a little Quaker girl 
and how her gown and buttons thereon 
were made from the wool from her pet 
lamb. 

Book plates with a picture of a sheep 
and the name of the auxiliary are to be 
printed by the Gazette Times, and one 
will be placed in each of the library 
shelf books. 

At the recent food sale, Mrs. A. H. 
Blankenship received first door prize, 


which was a lamb roast, and Ture Pe. 
erson second. 

Lamb recipes are again to be printej 
in the local paper in April, and j 
charge of this will be Mesdames Harolj 
Cohn and Ralph I. Thompson. 

It was decided to give $10 to the 
Heppner school band which will 
used on the trip to the district contes 
in La Grande this month. 

It was decided to have a dessert 
bridge at the home of Mrs. B. C. Pinck. 
ney April 26. 

Josephine Mahoney, Cor. Secretary 
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E Grant County Chapter of the 
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Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 
met for its regular meeting on Satur- 
day, March 30, with the Dayville com- 
munity entertaining at the church, Af 
ter the business session a musical pro- 
gram was rendered, and refreshments 
served. The church was beautifully 
arranged and draped with woolen blan- 
kets, afghans and pillows, and the Day- 
ville ladies are to be commended for 
their hospitality and a pleasant after- 
noon. 

Two dollars and a half was contri- 
buted for Finnish Relief. Among some 
of the projects outlined for the year 
are: The sponsoring of a booth at the 
County Fair for woolen articles, pre- 
miums being paid by the auxiliary; 
awarding of two $12 scholarships to 
4-H Club Summer School, at Corvallis, 
to the winning team in a “Cooked Mut- 
ton” demonstration, which is to be held 
at the annual 4-H Club picnic; the of- 
fering of a special award at the 
County Fair, for a “Cross Bred Feat 
Lamb”; joining with Morrow County 
in providing funds to the amount of $31 
for premiums to be awarded to winning 
4-H Club members for a “Cross Bred 
Fat Lamb” entry at the Oregon State 
Fair. | 

Mrs. Alec R. Gray, President, 
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Early Lamb Situation 
April 1, 1940 


HE development of the early lamb 

crop during March was above 
average and much better than the un- 
favorable March of last year, the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service reported 
on April 12. But considerable varia- 
tion in conditions among areas was not- 
ed, ranging from exceptionally good in 
the Pacific Coast states to only fair in 
‘he southeastern states. ; 

An abundance of feed in California 
is encouraging the holding of the early 
lambs to enable them to attain maxi- 
mum weights. The lateness of pastures 
and slow development of early lambs 
in the southeastern states will delay 
marketings from this area. April mar- 
ketings will probably be relatively 
small, and much smaller than last year, 
but the movement in May and June 
will be large. Likewise, a heavy mar- 
keting of both early lambs and of year- 
ling lambs from Texas is expected in 
these months. 

Conditions in the principal early 
lambing states about April 1 are re- 
ported as follows: 

CaLirorNIA: Following the general rains 
in February, green feed was everywhere 
plentiful in March, and further heavy rains 
in late March assure above average feed 
conditions during the remainder of the 
spring. The early lambs are developing uni- 
formly well in all areas. Most of the lambs 
in the San Joaquin Valley are contracted 
for April delivery but producers will tend 
to delay delivery until the end of the con- 
tract period. This will tend to bunch east- 
ern shipments from the state between the 
20th of April and the middle of May. This 
year’s crop will have a very small feeder end. 

ARIZONA: Feed conditions continued 
good during March and the lambs continued 
to develop rapidly in weight and quality. 
Rather heavy shipments of high quality 
lambs are expected during the latter half of 
April. 

Texas: Conditions during March were 
mostly favorable for the development of 
early lambs, and heavy rains over most of 
the sheep country during early April will 
further improve feed conditions. Some early 
lambs of rather medium quality were mar- 
keted in March but shipments in consider- 
able volume are not expected until late April 
and May. Yearling lambs wintered fairly 
well and are expected to gain rapidly and 
to move in heavy volume in May and June 
if feed continues good. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES: The spring con- 
tinued backward in this area. Although 
weather in March was not severe, it was too 
cold generally for growth of pastures and 
there was little new grass available until 
late in the month. Moisture conditions are 
favorable and with warm weather pastures 
will grow rapidly. Losses of lambs in March 
were not unusually heavy, but as a result 
of the heavy earlier losses the percentage of 
living lambs on April 1 was the smallest 
since 1936 and considerably below average. 
The reported condition of the early lambs 
on April 1 was below average and producers 
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reported that most lambs would be market- 
ed later than usual. Although March 
weather was more favorable than earlier in 
Tennessee, pastures made little growth and 
feeding was necessary during most of the 
month. The death losses of lambs was the 
second largest on record and the condition 
of the lambs on April 1 was much below 
average. Marketing will be late. In Kentucky 
weather during the first half of March was 
rather unfavorable, but improved during 
the latter half and in early April. Pastures 
are backward, ewes are in only fair condi- 
tion, and lambs have made below average 








Armour’s Advertising 
means 


money for YOU 





The most effective and economical way to build a wide demand 
for a product is to advertise it. 


That is why Armour and Company tells America about its prod- 
ucts .. . from Armour's Star Ham to Armour's Tennis Strings 
... with magazines, newspapers, billboards, radio. 


This steady advertising . . . backed by consistent merchandis- 
ing and wide distribution . .. makes more customers for Armour 
products. It helps to develop new products, as well, by creat- 
ing a demand for them. 


Because you are the suppliers of the raw materials from which 
Armour meats and by-products are prepared, Armour and 
Company advertising is a vital link between you and the buying 
public. It is a simple economic fact that the more goods 
Armour sells to that public, the more you will sell to Armour. 
That is why Armour advertising means more money for you. 


President 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


Producers of Armour’s Star Ham, Star Bacon, Star Sausage, and 
A Complete Line of Quality Canned Meats. 
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PACIFIC COAST SHEEP DOG SOCIETY 


An Exhibition of Sheep Dog Working 
By Experts Trained under Scottish, English, 
Canadian and United States Conditions 
See the Internationally Famous 

Kentucky—The Sensation of Madison Square 
“Yank” handled by Luke Pasco, of Lexington, 
Garden 
“Bruce” owned by A. Nicolson of Davis, Califor- 
nia—International Champion at Treasure Is- 
land, 1939; Champion, Hoyt Dog Trials, Dixon, 
Calif., 1940. 
AMONG TWENTY OTHER EXHIBITORS ARE 
oy Priddy, with * “MacDougal,” Portland, Ore. 








I. C. Burke, with “Tom,” Boonville, Mendocino 
County, Calif. 

George Philip with ‘‘Meg,.”’ Davis, Calif. 

Jares Palmer with “Tip,’”’ Dixon, Calif. 

Z. B. Graves with “Jack,” Santa Rosa, Calif. 

A. E. (Gere) Lyons with “Bob,” Orick, Hum- 


boldt Co., Calif. 
Horse Show Pavilion, State ait, Grounds, 

Sacramento, Calif 

Qualifying Trials 
SUNDAY, MAY 19 - 7:30 P. M. 
MONDAY, MAY 20 - 7:30 P. M. 

Final Trials 

TUESDAY, MAY 21 - 8:00 P. M. 

A charge of 25c per person will be made at the 
qualifying trials and 50c per person at the final 
trials to assist in meeting expenses. 
(Sponsored by the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and held in conjunction with the 
California Ram Sale and Wool Show) 











STOCK RANCH FOR SALE 
Over 12,000 Acres 


In Whitman and Adams 
Counties, Washington 


For many years successfully operated 
as a sheep ranch. 


Good Sheds, Buildings, 
Water and Telephone. 
Price, Terms and 
Interest Rate 


Reasonable 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


528 Hutton Bldg. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 











ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


58 REGENT ST. 
PHONE WAS. 2475 





gains. Death losses for the season to April 
1 were above average. Marketings in vol- 
ume will be late but the peak movement 
will be at about the usual time. In Virginia 
a cold March delayed the growth of pas- 
tures and on April 1 there was little new 
green feed available. Moisture conditions 
are favorable, however, for rapid growth 
with warm weather. Losses of lambs were 
the heaviest since 1936 and the condition 
of lambs on April 1 was below average. 
Marketings will be late. 

In the corn belt states the spring is late 
and pastures had made little growth to April 
1. In Missouri, the principal early lambing 
state, little green feed was available in 
March. A larger than average percentage 
of ewes had lambed before April 1, but 
death losses had been heavy and the per- 
centage of lambs living on April 1 was the 
smallest ever reported. The condition of the 
lambs on April 1 was below average. 

NORTHWESTERN STATES: Both weather 
and feed conditions in this area during 
March were favorable for the development 
of the early lambs. With soil moisture gen- 
erally abundant, good range and pasture 
feed during the spring months is assured 
and the early lambs should continue to make 
rapid growth. In Idaho the early lambs 
are reported to be in excellent shape as a 
result of mild weather and good feed during 
March. Heavy rains in late March assure 
good spring range feed. Marketings in the 
latter half of May and in June will prob- 
ably be heavy. In Washington the early 
lamb prospects improved during March. 
Mild weather and abundant moisture during 
the month greatly improved feed conditions 
and the early lambs made good vigorous 
growth. Spring range prospects are excel- 
lent. In Oregon the season continued fa- 
vorable for the early lambs during March. 
With abundant feed the condition of ewes 
continued to improve and early lambs made 
excellent growth and in some areas are a 
month ahead of normal. Marketings in May 
and June are expected to be relatively large. 





Wool Products for 
Kuropean War Relief 


MERICAN Red Cross _ supplies 
that have been sent for re- 

lief in the European war included 
131,000 pounds of wool yarn and 120,- 
000 blankets, up to April 1. While the 
blankets have been sent as needed to 
the European Red Cross societies that 
are being assisted by the American 
organization, the yarn is being used by 
volunteers in Red Cross’ chapters 
throughout the country for the purpose 
of knitting warm garments such as 
sweaters, socks, helmets and mittens. 


The National Wool Growe, 


Raising the Orphan Lam) 


| WAS very much interested in th 

article in the March issue of the Na. 
tional Wool Grower on raising lam 
with substitute food. 


One thing of particular interest tp 
me was the number of lambs dying 
when cow’s milk was used. For the lay 
ten years I have raised a few “bums” 
each year, from two to twenty being 
the range, and since the first two years, 
I have lost only two that “just died,” 
All of them were started on cow’s milk 
directly. A few had a very small bit of 
colostrum, but not enough to say they'd 
had a good fill. These “bum” lambs 
compared favorably with the other 
lambs at shipping time. Naturally they 
did not have quite the finish of the 
top lambs, but they were good. Some- 
times I have fed them cottonseed meal 
for a month or so after they are about 
two months old. There was always im- 
provement in the lambs. 

The last three years I have tried Al- 
ber’s Calf Manna and found it to be 
the best of all. I soak it and mix with 
whole milk and feed from bottles. The 
lambs have shown better gains and bet- 
ter finish on less milk. The amounts 
used have been based largely on guess 
work and the condition of the individ- 
ual lambs. The directions for feeding 
this stuff comes for calves only, and | 
made a very rough estimate according 
to weight, with very satisfactory re- 
sults. 


I have written you my experiences in 
lamb raising, hoping they may be of 
interest to those people who, like us, 
feel they must save every lamb they 
can. Also I might add that we’ve had 
very good success in the matter of get- 
ting foster mothers for orphan lambs. 
I never raise a buck lamb by hand; 
when I find one that is orphaned, I 
feed it until a ewe comes in with a 
likely looking ewe lamb, then I trade 
with her. Sometimes it may take 
week to make the change, but generally 
about a day or so will do the trick. 
And it is a big help to have a bunch 
of “tame” sheep in the herd, because 
in our section sheep are handled much 
like cattle, and they get pretty wild at 
times. 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 
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"A Myth 


AT “free grass” has ever been a 

myth is the contention of Dan Ful- 
ton of Mackenzie, Montana, who writes 
on the grass situation from a stock- 
man’s point of view a recent issue of 
the Montana Wool Growers News Let- 
ter. 

“Call it ‘free grass’ if you want to,” 
he says, “but I agree with the author 
of the book ‘Powder River,’ when he 
says: 

The doctrine of free land for everyone 
embodied in the various homestead laws, was 
the cruelest joke ever played upon innocent 
citizens by a timorous government. It was 
especially crippling to the West. The West 
is still staggering under this hypocritical 
burden. The myth of free land has com- 
plicated all far western policies and politics; 
has almost ruined the cattle business and 
has made drifting paupers of thousands of 
American citizens. Had the government 
sold its land cheaply in the beginning and 
encouraged the thrifty settler to buy its 
range, half the problems of the West, in- 
cluding erosion, would never have arisen 
or would at all events, have been consider- 
ably less threatening. Nothing is free. 


“Tn the last year or two,” Mr. Fulton 
continues, “the realization of the desir- 
ability and the possibility of the stock- 
men being allowed to control the range 
on which they operate has become very 
widespread in our own state. Our Ex- 
tension Service, legislature, county offi- 
cials, and State Board of Equalization 
are all more aware of the problem than 
they have ever been before. 

“Range control is absolutely neces- 
sary for the permanence and stability 
of the livestock industry and equally 
necessary for efficient and conservative 
use of the range. Every day that we 
are feeding our breeding stock hay or 
grain we are losing money. Just the 
labor cost of putting up the feed and 
hauling it out again makes the cost of 
feeding excessive. It is only when our 
stock are grazing the grass that they 
are making us any money. It is this 
fact, that our profit comes only while 
our stock are on pasture, that makes 
grass so important to the livestock man. 
And it also makes it evident that to suc- 
ceed in the livestock business we must 
make most effective use of our pas- 
tures,” 


“Free Grass’ 
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YEARLING EWES 
PRICED TO SELL 
The Best Herds to Pick From. Buy Early. 


Fred Cliett Commission Co. 
FT. STOCKTON, TEXAS 





IOWA WANTS SHEEP and LAMBS 


lowa farmers, feeders and breeders want to 
buy aged ewes good for one to three years in 
small flocks; young breeding ewes; feeder 
lambs; choice ewe lambs for breeding. How 
many double-deck carloads and what kinds 
have you for sale, what price, and at what 
loading station ? 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, lowa 











CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
230 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 





CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions. For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
ltterature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, II 























John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 





“DUKE”—King of Rambouillets 
Undefeated Champion 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Proprietor 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


Phone 174 


OUR 1940 OFFERINGS 


Outstanding, big-boned, Long- 
stapled, Smooth Registered Rambou- 
illets, Range-Raised, Rams and Ewes, 
Are Now Ready for Sale. Prices 
reasonable. 


Single or Car Lots 
Buy Early and Save Money 
TOP "STUD" RAMS FOR SALE 














When you 
want to 
Save 


at a single fare. 





time and money 
Call on me... 


There’s. no delay waiting for a reply when 
you telephone. A call to the nearest town 
or across the country brings you an imme- 
diate, spoken answer. It’s a two--way trip— 


Ask the operator to give you the 
rates to any points—no obligation 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. uffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah; 
S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 

















American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 





Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres., H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, Santa Rosa, Calif.; Direc- 
tor. J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. Hultz, 1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 

ADVISORY 

C. V. Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; H. C. 
Noelke, Jr., Sheffield, Texas; R. W. Phillips, 
McMinnville, Oregon; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Waite Phillips, Cimarron, New Mexico; 
Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Nebraska; M. H. Karker, 
Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estelline, South 
Dakota; Col. E. B. Weatherly, Cochran, Georgia; 
J. R. C. Mosely, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 








American Southdown Breeders’ 
Association 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, cham- 
pion pen, and grand champion carload of 
lambs, and champion and reserve champion car- 
cass over all breeds at the 1939 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 
Luther Belden, President 








SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 











SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. | 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Around the Range Country . 


The National Wool Crowd May, 


ewes 


(Conitnued from page 10) ewes 


Cedarville 
(Modoc County) 

The weather has been favorable for 
lambing on the range, and feed and 
water conditions are above normal 
(April 25). Winter losses have been 
light. 

Shearing has not started here yet, but 
the price is understood to be the same 
as last year, 12% cents and board to 
shearer. An offer to contract wool at 
28 cents has been made, with no sales. 

Wool consignments from this area 
have, so far, never been satisfactory to 
the grower, as almost invariably the 
grower could have sold his wool at 
home for more than the net received 
from consignment. 

Lyle Cook 


Bakersfield 
(Kern County) 


It has been very dry and warm since 
the first of the month, in comparison 
with other years. Our lamb crop was 
about the same size or a little better 
than that of the preceding year. The 
death loss in ewes during the winter, 
in my own case, was comparatively 
larger. 

Shorn wool, shrinking 60 per cent or 
better, is selling at 22%4 up to 27% 
cents. There are a number of concerns 
represented here who work on an ex- 
clusive commission basis. Growers ob- 
ject to consignment because they have 
to wait so long for their money. 


Pascal Ansolabehere 


OREGON 


Temperatures averaged near the 
normal, with numerous cool nights, 
leaving frost in the higher valleys. 
Rains and snows have been plentiful 
in most sections, but they have been 
uneven. Consequently some soils are 
becoming dry, though most meadows 
and range grasses are good or excellent. 
Livestock are generally in good condi- 
tion, but cool, cloudy weather caused 
some losses of lambs. 


Condon secti 

(Gilliam County) conti 
Conditions here have been excellen; vee 
both as to weather and feed, this month "8 
The feed on the spring range is muc for | 
better than on the same date the las F 
two or three years. for 
Lambing was not done under ver cent 
favorable conditions. We had a lot oj he 
cold rainy weather during March ang 9" 
the feed was washy. The yield is several 
per cent lower than last year’s. Our lox pre 
in ewes was no larger than that of las 98 
winter. the 
Shearing hasn’t commenced yet, and ! | 
no sales of wool have been made. The ! 
rate for shearing will be 12% centy 
with board. ket 
Very few growers consign their wool, 
but I have not heard anyone express 
any objections to that method of mar- 
keting. 
One of the largest problems of the Ar 
wool grower is the loss through preda- ye 
tory animals. This is usually figured] 4, 
on the number actually killed by cats, 
coyotes, etc., but the indirect loss caus- 
ed by the operations made necessary to 
protect sheep from the predators is 
much larger, especially in lambing on 
the range. 
It seems to me that the present setup 
fails miserably in getting the coyote} p, 
pups in the spring, which is the only 
time to get them. I believe a federal 
bounty on coyotes is the answer. Every 
sheepman should talk this up at eveiy 
opportunity, and our organizations 
should get together and put up a real 
fight instead of the half-hearted grumb-} P 
ling we have done in the past. ’ 
é 
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Guy L. Arbogast 


North Portland é 
(Multnomah County) 


Weather conditions have been very 
favorable this spring as compared to 
the previous two or three years; plenty 
of moisture and abundant feed (April 
24). We had the best lambing condi- 
tions since the spring of 1934, and the 
crop is a large one. Our firm marked 
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{48 per cent of lambs, including dry 
ewes in the computation. Our loss in 
ewes during the winter was about nor- 
mal and mostly “lungers.” 

The rate for machine shearing in this 
section is 1244 cents with board. The 
contract rate is 121% cents to shearer, 
1% cents to plant man for plant, grind- 











ing, etc., 2 cent for sacking, 1% cent 
for tying fleeces, or a total of 16 cents. 

From 22 to 25 cents has been paid 
for shorn fine wool and from 26 to 31 


cents for medium. 


While two or three strictly commis- 
sion firms are soliciting wools in this 
area, most of the growers, I believe, 


j prefer to sell their wool around shear- 


ing time, as they like to realize all 
they can out of their wool at that time 
in order to have the use of the money 
for expenses, etc., and they also like 


| to avoid the uncertainty of future mar- 


kets. 
A. R. Bohoskey 


(; anyon City 
(Grant County) 


Weather and feed conditions during 
April were very good, the best in several 
years. The death rate in ewes during 
the winter was lower than last year’s, 
and lambing, done under favorable 
conditions, resulted in a higher percent- 
age of lambs saved than in 1939. 

The rate for machine shearers is 12 
cents with board and 14 cents without. 

There have been no sales of shorn 
wool here. One straight commission 
house is soliciting wools, but most of the 
growers are opposed to consigning their 
clips. 

Ralph Brook 


WASHINGTON 

Seasonal temperatures, with some 
periods of warm weather, promoted a 
rapid growth of meadows and pastur- 
age. Rains have been plentiful as a 
tule, and as a consequence cattle, sheep 
and pasturage are in good to excellent 
shape. 


IDAHO 


Temperatures averaged near normal, 
though a few warm periods have kept 
vegetation growing favorably. Precipita- 
tion has been light to moderate, and 
rather local in character, some places 
receiving very small amounts. Spring 
farm work has progressed normally, 


and early crops are making good 
growth. Livestock are in good flesh. 
Vegetation would improve with more 
sunshine. 


Cambridge 
(Washington County) 

All sheep were on the range by 
March 20, fully three weeks earlier 
than in the past four years. Range con- 
ditions are excellent (April 26). 

Our ewes wintered well, the death 
loss being 3 per cent below last year’s. 
We had excellent weather conditions 
for lambing and have saved about 10 
per cent more lambs than we had last 
year. 

Sales of wool have been made in a 
price range of 25 to 30 cents. Machine 
shearers are getting 12% cents with 
board, and the contract rate is 15 cents, 
for which the contractor furnishes ma- 
chines and shearers. 

Most of the wool is sold outright, as 
the clips are very small, and the grow- 
ers do not feel justified in consigning, 
although four commission houses are 
working in this locality on that basis. 

Tom Burton 


MONTANA 


Temperatures have been near or 
somewhat below normal, averaging 
rather backward in promoting vegeta- 
tion growth. Precipitation, mostly in 
the form of rain, has been comparative- 
ly heavy, and soil moisture is abundant 
everywhere. Farm work is behind usual 
schedules on account of wet weather. 
Livestock have held up in good condi- 
tion, though spring feed is not yet 
especially plentiful. 


Reedpoint 
(Stillwater County) 

The range is good (April 30), wetter 
than in past years but offering good 
grass. Livestock are thriving. 

It was a little wet and cold during 
lambing and yield percentages are no 
larger than in 1939. 

There has been a lot of contracting 
of wool around here at 30 cents. Most 
of the growers, I believe, prefer to sell 
their wool outright, because then they 
know what they are getting. There are 
three or four concerns soliciting wool in 
this district that work exclusively on a 
commission basis, however. 

Carl Bue 








The American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 397,496 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 


Membership Fee $10.00 





American Rambouillets are dual- 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most - 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 





President 
John K. Madsen............... 
My 


.Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











. I. Pierce Ozona, Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Mrs. Dwight Lincoln .......... Marysville, Ohio 
Directors 
W. S. Alge Arlington, Ohio 
ee L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 








T. Jones San Angelo, Texas 
W. eee Collinston, Utah 
Joseph H. King.......................... ..Laramie, Mt oy 
Frank Bullard Woodland, Calif. 





For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 











HAMPSHIRES 


Market Lambs in 100 Days 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Illustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE 


American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 


Macmillan Hoopes, Pres., Wilmington, Del. 











MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool preduction 
and wry 


Write for Booklet 
THE AMERICAN J AND *DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
For Sale By 
National Wool Growers Assn. 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers. 








Helena 
(Lewis & Clark County) 


April has been a cold and wet month. 
While feed is about 'ten days late, 
moisture conditions are better than 
usual (April 29), and summer range 
prospects are very good. 

Winter losses were light, but on 
account of cold wet weather during 
lambing, the number of lambs saved is 
about 10 per cent smaller than last 
year’s. 

There are some wool firms operating 
here on a straight commission basis. 
The chief objection to this way of hand- 
ling the clip as I see it, is that the grow- 
ers have to wait so long for their money. 

Mrs. Gertrude Bompart 


Lima 
(Beaverhead County) 


It has been cold and stormy the past 
month, but there has been a lot of old 
feed on the range to turn the sheep out 
on to, and the green grass is starting 
nicely now (April 8). Conditions on the 
whole are about average. Lambing has 
started and everything points to a big 
lamb crop, as there were more ewes 
bred and a larger percentage of lambs 
has been saved so far. 


Wool is being contracted at 28 tu 
31% cents. 


There are not enough trappers to 
handle the coyote situation, and no 
decrease in their number is apparent. 
I believe, however, that the most per- 
plexing problem confronting wool 
growers today is to get an adequate 
price for what we raise. 


W. B. Gleed. 


WYOMING 


Temperatures have averaged about 
or a little below normal, with enough 
warmth to keep growing plants green, 
but skies have been cloudy and all 
plants need sunshine. Moisture has been 
rather uniformly distributed, in normal 
amounts as a rule, a few places having 
an abundance. Range forage is growing 
slowly, though there is enough grass 
locally, for cattle and sheep. Livestock 
are in good shape, in most sections. 


Tensleep 
( Washakie County) 


We have had good weather the past 
month, but feed on the range is short 
(April 15). Shed lambing was done 
under fairly good conditions and with 
about the same results as to numbers 
as last year. However, I believe a few 
more ewes were bred to lamb this 
season than last. 

Wool transactions in this state have 
been in a price range of 22% to 30 
cents, with the wools estimated to 
shrink from 60 to 64 per cent. 

‘We are still having a lot of trouble 
with coyotes; I think, in fact, that they 
constitute one of our major problems 
at this time. 

W. S. Fiscus 


Gillette 
(Campbell County) 


Range conditions here are exception- 
ally good as we have had 2.67 inches 
of moisture so far this month; this is 
1.57 inches above normal April rain- 
fall. Grass is getting started nicely and 
reservoirs and water holes are well fill- 
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The National Wool Gra 


ed, so sheepmen are assured of wa 

and grass for lambing. Sheepmen 
reporting their wool as being exce 
tionally well grown and clean. No buy 
ing activity in this section to dé 
(April 26). | 
Glenn S. Clark 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Belle Fourche 
(Butte County) 


April weather has been of the vark 
able type. We have more than averagt 
moisture, and the feed is coming alon 
well. The winter was mild and ewe 
losses much smaller than last year. Com 
ditions were not any too good for lamb. 
ing, however; the number of lambg 
saved is about the same as last year’s, | 

None of the dealers are soliciting 
wool here yet. Although shearing hag 
not started, everyone is talking 1 
cents and board as the rate for shears 
ing. 

I think most producers sell their wool 
at shearing time rather than consign it 
on account of financial conditions. 


Earl Clarkson 


Grenville 
(Day County) 


Early lambing in northeastern South 
Dakota produced a smaller crop off 
lambs than last year’s. In some cases 
the yield is only 60 per cent, the poor 
showing being due to too much wet and 
unusually cold weather. . 

Grass was very slow and some grail 
feeding to the ewes was necessary. The 
loss in old ewes during the winter was 
very light. Some hay is standing over 
from last year. 

H. Raedsch 


Coal Springs 
(Perkins County) 

April has been a cold and backward? 
month. With plenty of moisture, the 
grass is starting up quite well and it 
looks as if there will be plenty of feed 
(May 1). Our winter loss was very 
light, only about half of the toll im 
other years. 

Lambing commences about May 5, 
and shearing will not begin until June: 
10. There has been no activity of any 
kind in wool. 

W. Walenta 








